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My Pedagogical Creed. II. 
James L. Hughes, 


INSPECTOR, TORONTO PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


I believe : 

That God is the Creator, the source of life, the es- 
sence of life which gives it the power of evolution to 
higher life, and the center of universal unity. 

That God and the child are the essential elements in 
all true educational thought and investigation. 

That man’s highest destiny is unity or inner connec- 
tion with God. 

That the perfect community of humanity is the only 
sure foundation for the complete unity of humanity with 
God. 

That the fullest development of the individual is the 
true basis for the perfect community or inter-relation- 
ship of humanity. Race-inclusive individuals form an 
individual-respecting race. 

That the highest function of education is to aidin the 
complete development of individuality as the true basis 
for the community of humanity and the unity of human- 
ity with God. 

That the self-hood of the child is the element of di- 
vinity in it. 

That no one can bea true teacher, until his reverence 
for the sacredness of individuality or self-hood is strong 
enough to prevent his interference with its perfect de- 
velopment. 

That self-activity—the activity of self-hood—is the 
only possible process by which self-hood or individual- 
ity can be developed. 

That activity in response to the direct suggestion or 
command of another is in no sense true self-activity. 

That every individual should be self-propulsive and 
self-directing ; positive not negative. 

That children who, during their school and college 
course, study and act only in response to suggestions or 
instructions from their teachers, are being trained to 
be obedient followers merely, who may possibly act well 
under direction, but whose only positiveness of charac- 
ter results from their incidental training outside the 
school and college. 

That even responsive activity is infinitely better than 
receptive passivity on the part of the pupil; but the 
only truly developing activity is that in which the child’s 
executive work results from its own originative and di- 
rective powers, 

That self-expression is the only ideal of expression 


worthy of recognition by educators. All lower ideals 
of expression, orally, or in writing, or by drawing, mod- 
eling, painting, or in any other way, are destructive of, 
power. Expression should be the highest agency for 
developing power instead of destroying it. 

That the best test of efficiency of an educational 
method is the amount of true self-activity it requires of 
the child in the originative, directive, and executive de- 
partments of its power. 

That there are evolutionary stages, or culture epochs, 
in the complete development of individual power and 
character. 

That complete development in maturity is impossible, 
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unless there has been complete appropriate develop- 
ment in each of the preceding stages of evolution. 
That development is always arrested, when work 


_adapted to a higher evolutionary stage is forced pre- 


maturely on the attention of a child. 

That it is a grevious wrong to give a child more 
knowledge or more power to acquire knowledge, without 
at the same time, and, as far as possible by the same 
process, increasing its power and tendency to use knowl- 
edge. 

That the educational methods of the past have devel- 
oped the sensor at the expense of the motor system, 
and that therefore men have become more receptive 
than executive. Educational methods should develop 
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the motor system and establish the necessary reactions 
between the sensor and motor systems. 

That the power of problem discovery is the greatest 
intellectual power. The schools dwarf pupils by mak- 
ing them problem solvers only. Before children go to 
school they are problem discoverers as well as problem 
solvers. 

That the natural wonder-power and the power of 
problem discovery should increase throughout a man’s 
whole life, if their development were not arrested by 
unwise methods. 

That wonder-power and problem-discovery, are the 
essential elements in alert and aggressive interest. _ 

That alert, aggressive, persistent, and self-active in- 
terest is the true stimulus to productive intellectual ef- 
fort. | 

That the child’s attention should be self-active. 
Teachers have no right to control attention. Interest 
and attention act spontaneously if the proper conditions 
of interest are provided. 

That it is always wrong to substitute the teacher’s in- 
terests for the child’s interests. The teacher’s duty is 
to provide conditions of interest adapted to the evolu- 
tionary stage of the child, 

That one of the most important duties of educators 
is to form by experience in the child’s mind 1n the earli- 
est stage of its development, as wide a range as possi- 
ble of apperceptive centers of feeling and thought, in 
order that the feelings and thoughts communicated 
during the period of conscious development may have 
vitality and meaning. The outer can never be made 
clear, unless there is in the inner at least a germ to 
which the outer may be related. 

That new knowledge becomes a part of our perma- 
nent mental equipment and an element in character only 
when the corresponding inner feeling and knowledge 
are aroused sufficiently to lead to a perfect union be- 
tween the old and new. The increase of knowledge 
should be by amalgamation, not by mere accumulation, 

That the activity of the self-hood of the child is the 
only certain way of making the mind actively and ag- 
gressively apperceptive ; the only way by which inter- 
est can become persistent'y investigative and truly stim- 
ulative, 

That the child’s center of interest is the true guide in 
the correlation or concentration of studies. 

That Nature is the most attractive, the most sugges- 
tive, the most enlightening and the most productive 
correlating center for childhood. 

That the history of man’s achievements, the revela- 
tion of the best ideals of civilization, and the co-ordina- 
tion of the uplifting forces of society are the central 
rivers to which all educational streams should be tribu- 
tary, above the primary school, including the work in 
colleges and universities. 

That the physical, intellectual, and spiritual natures 
should be trained as a unity, and that the weakest de- 
partment of power should receive most caref] culture. 

That informal training is more productive than formal 
training in all departments of human power. 

That children love productive work better than idle 
ness. They may not like the work we choose for them. 
It would indicate deterioration if they did. They like 
more developing work than ours, if we have wisdom 
sufficient to place them in conditions of proper inde- 
pendent choice. The power to choose wisely, to decide 
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correctly, and to control one’s own powers in achieving 
good purposes, is even more important than the power 
of accomplishment, which becomes merely mechanical 
if divorced from originality of conception. 

That it is not necessasy to destroy a child’s power in 
order to change its direction. Most of what has been 
called discipline in schools has crippled in order to con- 
trol. 

That coercion is always destructive of character 
power. 

That while human tendency is not always towards the 
Divine, human power ts always divine. 

That if the child’s power is used in creative self-ac- 
tivity, it will lift the child progressively towards the 
Divine. 


Toronto, Ontario. 


¥ 
Eyesight in School. 


During the summer of 1895, in accordance with in- 
structions from the Education Department, an investi- 
gation of the vision in children attending London ele- 
mentary schools was made by Mr. Brudenell Carter and 
his colleague, Mr. Belcher Hickmann ; *8,o00 childrenin 
twenty-five schools were examined,and the results showed 
that only 40 per cent. possessed normal vision in both 
eyes. The object of the inquiry was to ascertain :— 1) 
What proportion of school children have vision below 
the normal standard. (2) The causes to which subnor- 
mal vision is due. (3) Whether these causes bear any 
definite relation to the conditions of school life. Mr. 
Carter says : 

“The idea of ‘ normal visiun’ is, of course, a purely arbitrary 
one, based upon experience and observation of the power of sight 
commonly possessed by healthy people in civilized countries ; and 
the definition of the term is that the person to whom it is applied 
is able to see an object of given magnitude at a given distance. 
For ordinary purposes, it is usual to employ as test objects capi- 
tal letters, printed in block type, the height of each letter being 
five times as great as the width of its component limbs or parts. 
In order that an object may be visible, the image of it formed 
upon the retina of the eye must be of a certain magnitude, and 
the magnitude of the image depends upon that of the ‘ visual 
angle’ which it subtends. The rays of light, proceeding from the 
boundaries of any object of vision to the eye, meet and overcross 
within the latter at its optical center, O, Fig. 1, a point usually 
about 17 millimeters in front of the retina. In their further course 
over those 17 millimeters they diverge, and thus they finally cover 
a retinal area the size of which is governed by that of the angle at 
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which they met. The magnitude of this, the ‘ visual’ angle, de- 
pends partly upon the size of the object and partly upon its dis- 
tance. 





* Report on the Vision of Children attending Elementary Schools in 
London, By R. Brudenell Carter, F. R.C.S. (London, Eyre & Spottis~ 
woode.) 
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“In Fig. 1 the line CD represents an object placed near to the 
eye. The rays of light proceeding from C and D, the extremities 
of this object, meeting within the eye at O, and containing the 
large visual angle COD, proceed to fall upon the retina at the 
points ¢ d, and to form between those points an image of cor- 
responding magnitude. The line AB represents a smaller and 
more distant object, and the smaller visual angle AOB leads to 
the formation of the smaller retinal image, a4, while, to show 
that the distance of the object, as well as its s‘ze, is a factor in 
determining the magnitude of the retinal image, the line A’B’ 
represents an object larger than AB, but so much more distant 
from the eye that the angle A’OB’ is equal to the angle AOR, and 
the retinal area covered by the image is in both cases the same. 

“‘Normal vision is defined as the power to recognize capital 
letters of such a size and at such a distance that their limbs or 
parts subtend a visual angle of one minute, and that each letter 
as a whole subtends a visual angle of five minutes. In the con- 
duct of the examination revolving disks, arranged to display four 
letters at a time through a vertical slit, as in Fig. 2, were em- 
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“The uppermost of these four 
letters was of asize to be recogniz- 
able by normal vision at 40 feet, 
the next at 30, the third at 20, and 
the fourth at 10. The children 
were placed 20 feet from the disk, 
and the eyes were tested separ- 
ately. The degree, or, as it is tech- 
nically called, the ‘acuteness’ of 
vision, is expressed by a fraction 
the numerator of which is the dis- 
tance of the eye from the object, 
while the denominator is a figure 
expressing the distance at which 
the smallest object recognized 
would be recognizable by a normal 
eye. Thus, inthe arrangement de- 
scribed, an eye able to read the 20 
feet letters at 20 feet would be Fig. 2. 
said to have vision equal to §§ths=1, or normal. Aneye reading 
only the first, or 40 feet letters would have ths, or only half the 
normal, Finally, an eye capable of reading the smallest letters 
at 20 feet would have double the normal acuteness.” 





Among the 8,000 children examined, 40 per cent. had 
normal vision in both eyes; 12 per cent. had normal 
vision in the right eye and subnormal in the left; 8 per 
cent. had normal vision in the left eye and subnormal 
in the right, while 39 per cent. had subnormal vision in 
both eyes. Comparing boys with girls, it was found 
that 43 per cent. of the former and 33 per cent. of the 
latter had normal vision in both eyes. 

A further examination was then made to ascertain the 
presence or absence of diseased conditions or errors of 
refraction to which defects of sight are mostly due. 
The eye is constructed on the same principle as a pko- 
tographer’s camera, and consists of an optical combina- 
tion adapted to form images of visible objects, and of a 
sensitive screen or retina which receives those images. 
To preduce clear images and definite and exact visual 
impressions tke light proceeding from the object of vi- 
sion and entering the eye must be accurately focused 
upon tke screen by the optical combination. In the eye 
the distances between the several parts of the organ are 
constant, and the necessary adjustments are made by 
muscular pressure or what is called * accommodation,” 
which, by increasing the power of the optical combina 
tion, shortens the focal length of the internal lens. In 
an ideal eye the principal focal length of the optical 
combination is the same length as the axis of the eye- 
ball. The continuous dark line in Fig. 3 shows such an 
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eye in diagrammatic section ; here the focus F falls ex- 


actly upon the retina. A person with such eyes is said 
to be emmetropic—v. ¢., having eyes with normal vision. 














Fig. 3. 

Emmetropia is therefore that variety of refraction 
which produces normal vision. Deviations from this or 
errors of refraction may exist in either of two opposite 
directions, shown in Fig. 3 by the dotted and by the in- 
terrupted line respectively. These are known as hyper- 
metropia or long sight, and myopia or shcrt sight. In 
the former case the focal length of the optical combina- 
tion is greater than the axis of the eyeball, in the latter 
it is shorter. 

In Fig. 4the dotted line 
shows the increase in the 
curvature of the internal 
lens which is required by an 
emmetrope for near work, 
and by a hypermetrope for 
distant vision ; while the in- 
terrupted line shows the ad- 
ditional increase required 
for near work by the hyper- 
metrope. 





Fig. 4. 


Hypermetropia is almost universal in some small de- 
gree, especially during childhood. Myopia, which is 
due to the elongation of the eyeball, is sometimes in- 
kerited, but more frequently it develops during child- 
hood. It is induced—this is a fact which should be 
specially noted by parents and teachers—by close work 
of the eyes upon small objects and in a defective light. 

Another cause of defective vision is what has been 
termed by the late Professor Whewell, “astigmatism,” 
a state in which the eye, as a whole, has no focal point. 
It is due to faulty curvature of the cornea, which, in- 
stead of being a portion of a sphere, is curved something 
after the fashion of the bowl of a spoon. 

After reviewing the results of his inquiry, Mr. Carter 
sums up as follows : 


“TI think it may be concluded that the eyes cf the children 
whom we examined, and presumably those of London school 
children generally, are in no way injuriously affected by the con- 
ditions of elementary school life. The enormously preponderating 
visual state is one of hypermetropia, on the whole of very moder- 
ate degree, and such as to be readily overcome by the active ac- 
commodation and the flexible lenses of early life. When hyper- 
metropia is of high degree, it is liable to become a source of 
weariness, especially in badly lighted schools or with weakly or 
underfed children, but, except in this way, it would not be a mat- 
ter of much account. It would scarcely be an impediment to the 
pursuit of coarse handicrafts, and, in finer ones would only cause 
a demand for spectacles a few years earlier than in the case of 
emmetropes. The great cause of alarm to school managers has 
now for some years been progressive myopia; but I have failed 
to find evidence of any extended prevalence of this condition,” 


The existence of sub-normal vision in so many Lon- 
don children is to be accounted for, therefore, not by 
errors of refraction, but simply lack of training. Town 
children are at a special disadvantage in this respect ; 
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their environment is not calculated to stimulate their 
visual power. To remedy this defect children should 
be early encouraged to observe the forms and colors in 
external objects, and to describe them accurately in 
writing. 

In concluding his report, the writer makes two prac- 
tical suggestions which, it is to be hoped, will be adopted 
not only in elementary, but in secondary schools also: 


“In the first place, I thinkzit should be the duty of every 
teacher, on the admission of a new pupil, to test his or her vision, 
and, if it were found subnormal, to mention the fact to the par- 
ents, and to recommend them;to seek advice in reference to it. 
For this purpose every school should be provided with one or 
more sheets of test letters, fitted to be hung up in a convenient 
place in good daylight, and to be seen by the pupil from a suffi- 
cient distance. A line, such as that below, should be read at 16 


APORF 


feet, and might easily be made to slide behind a larger card, in 
which there should be an opening only sufficient to display one 
etter at a time. 

“ A child unable to read letters at 16 feet should be allowed to 
approach until he could read them, and then taking + as the dis- 
tance from them which he had reached, his vision would be ;;ths 
of the normal. 

“ Another point on which I would lay stress is the great desir- 
ability of giving a place to excellence of vision among the various 
physical qualifications which are habitually tested by competi- 
tion, and for which prizes are awarded. A seeing contest would 
seem strange while the idea was new, but it would be just as 
reasonable as any other, and far more useful than most. It would 
tend very powerfully to diffuse a knowledge of what seeing ought 
to be, and would bring hundreds of eyes under training which 
they would not otherwise be likely to receive, and by which they 
could not fail to benefit. Not only would the individual sight be 
improved by exercise to some extent, but, from anatomical 
reasons which it is not necessary here to set forth, the improve- 
ment would be likely to descend to offspring, and thus to be per- 
petuated in the race. The Volunteer movement had, in many 
ways, been of great service to the country, and it would become 
more serviceable still if the various regiments would take up this 
question of the exercise and training of vision. It is at least cer- 
tain that our riflemen would not shoot worse for having learnt to 
see better.” 


For the above abstract of Mr. Carter's report, THE SCHOOL JoURNAL is 
indebted to the Educational Review, published in London, England. 


* 


Teach a child to consider all animal life sacred—in 
short, give him the heart of a Hindu, not the heart of a 
Cartesian philosopher. 

I hear speak of something higher than compassion for 
animals, though of that also. Why has it been long re- 
marked that children's cruelty to animals predicts cru- 
elty to men, as the Old Testament sacrifices of beasts 
foreshadowed the New Testament sacrifice of a man ? 
It is certain that, unless associated with other things, 
the little human being can only sympathize with those 
sufferings which speak in tones similar to his own. Con- 


sequently the unusual cry of a tortured animal sounds 
to him only like the strange and amusing howl of the 
inanimate wind but, as he sees life and voluntary mo- 
tion, and even attributes them to inanimate forms, he 
sins against life when he separates them as though they 
were but machinery. Life itself should be sacred ; 
every life, irrational as wellasany other. And doesthe 
child, in fact, know of different kinds of life? Or is the 
heart, beating under bristles, feathers, or hard wing- 
covers, therefore any the less a heart ?—/ean Paul. 
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The Cross Old Woman. 


(A Glance at the Future.) 


Once upon a time in the land of Might Be, there 
lived a cross old woman. Such a cross old woman ! 
She was wrinkled and ugly and little. Not so very thin, 
but short and round, chunky, you know. She was not 
cross all the time, but she was usually cross to children, 
because she had been a school teacher and had made 
her pupils “mind” in theold days. Then she was cross 
to everyone around her when things went wrong. Her 
way of being cross was to be snappy. “I don’t know 
how many times I’ve asked you not to do that, certainly 
three or four, and yet you will keep on doing it,” she 
would say to some one who intended to do her a kind- 
ness in a small way, a bit of mending, or the like, and 
didn’t happen to do it to suit her. 


But she had two failings that were worse, far worse, 
than her crossness, She argued and she talked, my, 
how she talked ! 


First, as to the arguing, it was not merely that she 
argued upon questions of importance, she disputed 
about everything, big and little. A person could not 
hazard an opinion in her presence but she bristled 
up and said, “I don’t think so. I think it’s so and so.” 
People reserved their conversation until she was not 
present in order to enjoy ordinary freedom in talking. 
She was one of those who know it all. There wasn’t 
the ghost of a chance for other people to know any- 
thing where she was. 


Then, her talking. It seemed as though her tongue 
was hinged in the middle and swung both ways. She 
talked, talked, talked, from morning until night, At 
the table she monopolized the conversation; when she 
made a call she talked all the time, and if she happened 
to be sitting alone in the cars she always changed her 
seat aud button holed some one to whom she could pour 
out her unceasing flow of talk. 


She wandered from her subject as often as did Mrs. 
Nickleby, she told the same old stories over and over 
again ; as the years went on she “lost her faculty ” and 
part of the time she really did not know what she was 
saying, but yet she talked on, for the sake of hearing 
herself talk, people said. 

She was poor, and her health failed, but adversity 
did not teach her wisdom. By and by she had to go to 
the poor-house, and the very matron hated to have her 
come because she knew she would quarrel and argue 
with the inmates; and she did. She argued about the 
small happenings of the day, and she quarreled with 
everyone who differed from her, and so the days and the 
months and the years rolled on, each one taking with 
it a little more, and a little more of her poor straying 
wits, until nothing was left but a miserable, gibbering, 
chattering, old hag, who talked on and on to herself all 
day and far into the night, until, at last, one cold Novem- 
ber afternoon while the wind whirled the dead leaves 
against the windows of the poor-house and the chill 
November sunlight lay across the marshes, her chatter- 
ing grew fainter and fainter, as she lay on her pauper’s 
bed until at last it ‘stopped altogether, and she 
went out unmourned from a world that was tired of 
her. 

CyriL NORFOLK. 
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School Administration. 


Two Great Needs of City Schools. 


The most difficult problem in the whole field of edu- 
cation is the school management of large cities like New 
York, Philadelphia, Boston, and Chicago. It is needless 
to recount the obstructions to true progress. The 
schools in many cities have been used for patronage 
without the least regard for the welfare of the children. 

Mr. Daniel R. Cameron, president of the Chicago 
board of education, is one of the few men in the country 
who has clear distinct ideas of the future of the common 
school and its needs. He is of Scotch descent, from the 
Cameronian clan. He was born, however, in the state 
of New York. He has been a merchant in Chicago for 
many years. His social relations are very large. Mr. 
Cameron has always refused office that would give him 
emolument or fame. He was for years on the board of 
the Cook County normal school and fought its battles 
heroically from start to finish, He has been a member 
of the city school board of Chicago fora number of 
years and its honored president. 

Mr. Cameron has the courage of his ideas. He has 
the patience to wait for thé right opportunity and then 
to push forward in a strong way that which is most 
necessary for the schools. The following extracts from 
his late report give evidence of his clear insight into the 
needs of the schools : 








Need of More Responsible Management. 


“I believe that the history of this department will justify the 
judgment that the economic interests of this board have not been 
subserved, nor can they be promoted by our current methods of 
business. The conflicting phases of semi-responsibility in the 
direction of minor interests render it impossible to fasten account- 
ability upon any one man or set of men. Definite responsibil- 
ity and exacting accountability should ever be the underlying and 
governing principle of every organization to which is committed 
fiduciary trust. If our affairs were conducted upon the plan or 
by the methods pursued in such private enterprises as great busi- 
ness houses, large banking corporations, or extensive railroad 
directories —and why they are not I am at a loss to conceive -— I 
feel sure that within an incredibly short period of time we should 
realize a marvelous and gratifying change for the better in the 
administration of the business affairs of this board. Division of 
labor is a prime principle of industrial economy only when each 
depzrtment is made subservient to the interests of the whole of 
which it forms a part. Not the least noteworthy application of 
this principle is found in the employment of certain true and tried 
men, whose office it is to give directions to and to hold in review 
the agercies necessary for the conduct of any large business in- 
terest. Ass there is a governing principle so there is in all success- 
ful enterprises a governing power. A clear, well-balanced mind 
is seldom at conflict with itself; hence the wisdom of making se- 
lection of one responsible head of affairs, to whom may be com- 
mitted the management of the same, but who is empowered to 
work out his own plans with an eye single to an accountability 
that is commensurate with his trusted powers. 

“Could this board see its way clear to the adoption of such a 
measure governing the management of its business, it would in- 
Sure such a conservation of its interests and secure such an im- 
provement in the conduct of its affairs as would carry conviction 
of the wisdom of such a provision to the most incredulous. 

“It is my belief that a competent man of affairs, with large ex- 
ecutive powers, conversant with men and values, informed as to 
the mutual interests of all parties concerned in the financial trans- 
actions of the boa-d, inflexible in demanding and dispensing jus- 
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tice in all matters of reciprocal interests, if chosen to act in the 
capacity of, let me sugge.t, a business director of all its business 
affairs, subject always to review by the board, at a liberal salary, 
would, by the introduction of business methods into the admin- 
istration of our affairs, so effect a saving in our ¢xpenditures as 
would compensate for his salary many times over and bring about 
a more rational system of procedure in all our business relations. 
From a merely financial point of view, from an enlarged Lusiness 
point of view, from a point of view of a sensate regard for every 
economic administration of the interests of the board it would 
seem that we ought to set the seal of our approval on this meas- 
ure, Of course such an officer should have privileges and powers 
commensurate with his responsibilities, and nothing should be 
exacted of him except an economical and business-like conduct 
of affairs. By such a provision I am fain to believe there would 
show up annually a large gain on our balance sheet, sufficient for 
the erection of several school buildings, and the members of the 
board would be left free to their legitimate duties, in committee 
and board sessions, to pass upon matters of legislation and a re- 
view of the work of employes.” 


Need of Trained Teachers. 


. . » Much is done but more may be reasonably expected if our 
teachers were educationally trained, or lifted to higher standards 
in scientific methods of instruction. To this end the board of 
education recognizing the fact that one of the essential adjuncts 
of every well-organized system of public schools is a well-equipped 
and well conducted normal school, has accepted with peculiar 
satisfaction from the board of commissioners of the county of 
Cook, state of Illinois, the gift of the school property known as 
the Cook County normal school. It is assumed in this connec- 
tion that in the ratio in which a system of schools is provided 
with teachers for their work who are well-equipped by the study 
of educational methods under the competent supervision and in- 
struction of men and women who stand for correct ideals and the 
philosophy of teaching, so will be the quality and efficiency of the 
means employed in the school-room for the instruction of the 
children of the city. Much that was satisfactory, even beyond ex- 
pectation, was accomplished towards fitting young men and wo- 
men for the highly important duties imposed upon the teaching 
force in our late training school, the eminent success of which has 
fully justified the establishment and maintenance of the school, 
was and is an unanswerable argument in favor of a scientific 
preparation for the special work of the teacher. The advantages 
of a normal training were fully demonstrated in the recogrized im- 
provement and increased efficiency of the work done by the gradu- 
ate cadet. In the recognition of the great gain to the schools in 
thus affording a systematic training of the teachers, the board of 
education all the more willingly availed itself of the opportunity 
for enlarged facilities for this work afforded by the acquisition of 
a school regularly established and generously equipped for this 
purpose. The possibilities of this school in its new and hopeful 
relation to the school system of Chicago are perhaps beyond our 
power to estimate, but much may legitimately be anticipated of a 
training school wherein are found so many of the essentials of 
this department of school work, Teachers who intelligently com- 
prehend the great scope of teaching, who are in possession of a 
critical insight of the nature and needs of child-life, and who live 
in an atmosphere of wholesome adherence to the principle that 
the teacher is for the child, are in the main they who have been 
scientifically inducted into better methods ‘and of a consequence 
are the most faithful in the execution of their work and are the 
most loyal to their calling. 

“ The justification of a normal school, it seems to me, is to be 
found in the increased efficiency of the service, the greater and 
more conscientious faithfulness to the spirit of the work, the more 
devoted consecration of the head and heart to the great ends im- 
plied in the teacher’s calling. Normal training is justified on the 
ground that it is a paying measure, yiclding more than it receives. 
What it confers on the cause of education is many times be yond 
the original current cost. It implies wholesome agencies whose 
encrgies are ever making for a better, higher, and nobler type of 
manhood and womanhcod. We shall watch with no qualified 
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interest the training of the teachers under the new auspices. 
With all that may be rationally hoped for concerning the interests 
of the schools from this quarter, I beg leave to renew the expres- 
sion of my conviction that it is not, nor will it ever be, the part 
of wisdom to surrender exclusively the te:ching in the schools to 
young and inexperienced normal graduates. We cannot afford 
to turn a deaf ear to the application of teachers who have gained 
a valuable experience in other localities, obtained under differing 
conditions, whose habits of thought, physical and mental modes 
of life, have given them healthy mental vigor, and whose energies 
are so charged with an intellectual and moral catholicity of inter- 
est and a broad sweep of power that by them new life and vigor 
may be infused into the school life. I would then offer the full- 
est encouragement to the admission of competent teachers whose 
training and experience have been obtained in other surround- 
ings and under other conditions than our own.” 


Yr 
Present Duties. 


Address by JaAMes M. GREENWOOD, Superintendent 
of schools, Kansas City, Mo.* 


At the close of a pleasant vacation, we have assembled 
to exchange greetings before entering upon the year’s 
work. Stirring events have occurred since we last met, 
and possibly more important ones will yet come to pass 
than have been witnessed in this country in three dec- 
ades. It is a period of unrest and excitement, and 
under such circumstances, it behooves us, as instructors 
of the young and preservers of our institutions, to pause 
and consider briefly the magnitude of the business in 
which we are engaged. 

The destiny of this country is in the hands of its 
teachers. New conditions confront us almost hourly. 
No civilized nation is quiescent. Change and outward 
movement mark the efforts of society to better its con- 
dition in manifold directions. Even the sluggish cur- 
rents of the conservative forces flow more rapidly than 
ever before. 

Nor have you stood still during this season of rest 
from your ordinary labors. Unconsciously you have 
been learning most valuable things related to the sci- 
ence of education from the great, bustling, moving 
world outside. If observant, your minds have been 
strengthening, and your mental, moral, and will powers 
have grown more acute and sensitive, and your vision 
has so enlarged that you have now a better survey of 
matters in general than when your work closed in June. 
As students of life and its great problems you have been 
eager to learn from every source, and perhaps those 
sources the most trifling may have furnished the most 
valuable information. If you have widened your culture 
and extended your knowledge, the effect will be manifest 
in your contact with the children. Actuated by nobler 
impulses and higher aims than formerly, your work will 
be correspondingly elevated. The mental impetus given 
by association with higher, nobler, and broader minds 
projects itself as a life force into one’s character—which 
continues to widen and deepen with the years. The 
inborn faculty to inspire others with lofty aspirations, 
elevates the whole nature by ennobling and dignifying 
humanity. Those who possess this power in a high de- 





|*This stirring adcress was delivered by Supt, Greenwood at the first 
meeting of his teachers after the summer vacation. The eloquent speaker 
gives in bold outlines the problems of the new school year, points out lines 
of progress, and offers thought-provoking and solidly practical suggestions 
which everycne enlisted in the service of the schools will read with interest 
and profit.—Eb1Tor.] 
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gree offer to their pupils treasures of the rarest value. 
In our educational and social gatherings,—in private 
conversation and professional intercourse, shall we not, 
as far as within us lies, strive to elevate ourselves to 
the very highest plane of usefulness and efficiency? 
Ours is a work of leadership, and while we go forward 
ourselves and lead others out into larger avenues of life, 
shall not those who follow also learn to appreciate the 
lessons of our high calling? Such lessons in leadership 
often stimulate the most torpid minds and send a glow 
of warmth through an entire community. 

Our work is a mixed one, too, in which the boys ard 
girls are about equally divided,—nor is this fact to be 
ignored any more than at home, in polite society, the 
church, or in daily intercourse with the world. There- 
fining and unconscious influence the sexes exert on each 
other is highly beneficial, because it makes the boys 
more manly and the girls more womanly. Any society 
of men from which women are excluded, is always some- 
what lower even among the most refined, than where 
both sexes mingle in judicious association. The influ- 
ence of the one sex is needed to expand and develop 
the energies of the other. Numberless rough corners 
are knocked off of man’s nature by woman’s presence,— 
an ease and graciousness of manner, and a steadiness of 
head and heart are attained that distinguish the gentle- 
man from the clown. A higher sense of honor under 
such conditions is always developed in both sexes. 
The true teacher should be ashamed to die without 
winning some noble victory for humanity. 


Plan of the Year’s Work. 


To put the greatest amount of energy into the depart- 
ment of instruction and unity of purpose in the man- 
agement of each school, new lines of work for personal 
improvement must be mapped out and followed. Tak- 
ing the office as a radiating center, two series of meet- 
ings will be held ; one, our regular monthly principals’ 
meetings held on Saturdays, at which educational ques- 
tions of vital importance will be considered. This 
series of meetings will be of the nature of the most ad- 
vanced pedagogical societies in which principles and 
methods will be discussed from the standpoint of the 
best and most recent educational thought of Europe 
and America. 

Among the theoretical subjects that will receive at- 
tention, the following may be mentioned :—t. The aim 
of education; 2. the relation of school instruction to 
that aim ; 3. the educational value of the studies and 
the choices to be made when they are omitted ; 4. the 
study of foreign systems of education and the objects 
each nation has in view in educating its children; 5. 
the sources of education that have determined the 
social, political, industrial, and religious history of 
this country, especially as embodied in the lives and 
characters of our great men and women ; 6. supervision, 
aims, duties, tests of work, improvements, etc. 

The second line of work will be more of the nature of 
Round Table Conferences one evening each week, at 
which time particular attention will be given to the de- 
tail work of the schools. This organization will con- 
stitute the school council. No papers will be pre- 
sented. Its main object will be to keep all the schools 
in close touch with one another, and the meetings will 
be more like the proceedings of a committee of the 
whole, than of a deliberative or legislative body. The 
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more experienced members will be an element of 
strength to those of less experience, and thus one part 
will be mutually helpful to the other. 

Eminently practical subjects will engage the atten- 
tion of the council,—such as, Shall teachers be assigned 
to the grades in work and progress in studies by the 
pupils ? how shall principals visit the different rooms, 
and the attention that should be given to weak or in- 
experienced teachers; to inquire into the regulations 
and discipline of each room, and the habits and profi- 
ciency of the individual pupils; to see that the school 
laws and regulations are obeyed ; visitations of other 
schools and how made advantageous ; the importance 
of having in each room a progressive, liberal, impartial, 
and sympathetic mind to lead the pupils into habits of 
industry and study ; how the principal shall make his 
or her school a personal study so as to direct intelli- 
gently the modes of teaching, and to know all deficien- 
cies and to supply their wants ; how shall the principal 
study systems of education everywhere and become a 
student of psychology with special reference to child 
study, and to the aims and work of the great educa- 
tional reformers ? how much good can be derived from 
educational conventions, institutes, summer schools,— 
to keep abreast, or in touch at least, with all great edu- 
cational movements? how often should theeprincipal 
confer with the teachers so as to unify and strengthen 
their work in all the grades by comparing one teacher's 
work with the work of other teachers in corresponding 
grades in other schools? interpret the various steps in 
the course of study and to direct the professional read- 
ing of the assistant teachers ; by encouraging the pupils 
in all the upper grades to continue in school and to se- 
cure a good education ; to urge all pupils to be regular 
and prompt in attendance; to explain to parents in a 
considerate manner the aim and objects of the school, 
and how they can aid in the accomplishment of so de- 
sirable results; what should be done with “ misfit 
teachers and pupils,” and how they should be disposed 
of ; that a poor teacher, a poor principal, a poor super- 
intendent, or a poor janitor, is poor property at any 
price. 


Advice to Assistant Teachers. 


In the preparation for each day’s work the assistants 
cannot be too careful in knowing definitely what should 
be done and how to go about doing it. Time and en- 
ergy are both economized by due attention to all mat- 
ters beforehand. To know exactly-what one is to teach 
presupposes an intimate acquaintance with the require- 
ments in the course of study as well as the subject mat- 
ter in relation to other material closely connected with 
it. By close application one subject may be seen in and 
through another, and till a teacher has such an insight, 
instruction is fragmentary and in very detached masses. 
Not only should the teacher know exactly what is to be 
taught, but to know exactly each step in the plan of 
teaching. These thoughts may be expressed more 
tersely thus: 1. Know what to teach. 2. Know each 
step in teaching any subject. This has reference to the 
preparation and the presentation of the teacher’s work, 
but if the stop be made here the work is only half done. 
Another important element must now enter into this 
complex process. Hitherto the factors have been the 
teacher, the subject matter, and the plan of presenta- 
tion or delivery. The child is the next element which 
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the teacher must consider. While the teacher’s mind 
may be intensely active, the child’s thoughts may take 
the vaguest directions imaginable. Unless the teacher 
knows exactly the feelings and the movements of the 
child’s mind, and through the pupil the mind of the class 
as a whole at each step of the recitation, the teaching 
fails to effecta lodgement anywhere. To build upin the 
pupil’s mind a structure such as the teacher possesses is 
the highest kind of artistic instruction. Here again it 
is necessary to go back to a previous principle—to start 
with the known and to go to the nearest and most closely 
related unknown, To give definite and distinct knowl- 
edge, one thing at a time should be taught, and well 
taught, and fixed as a permanent mental acquisition. 

A teacher of average ability, who understands what is 
to be taught, how it is to be taught, when it is to be 
taught, the action of the pupil’s mind as each step in 
the teaching is taken, and how the new matter in the 
subject is related to what is already known, will attain a 
very much higher degree of success than the brilliant, 
erratic, unsystematic teacher who depends upon the in- 
spiration of the moment to make a grand display. 

Haphazard teaching never reaches any degree of ex- 
cellence, no matter how spirited it may be at times ; 
but a graduated plan, developed by successive steps, 
closely related and logically arranged will, if energeti- 
cally pursued, produce wonderful results. Under such 
a stimulus every stroke counts, and there is no lost mo- 
tion. As an illustration of what is here meant, suppose 
the object be to teach a child how to use the English 
language. The steps would evidently be the following : 
1. To gain a vocabulary which should be continually 
enlarging ; 2. To pronounce correctly each word of the 
vocabulary when spoken ; 3. To put the words correctly 
together in spoken or written sentences; 4. To spell 
the words correctly when writing sentences ; 5. To take 
sentences to pieces and to discuss their structure ; 6. 
To tell whether sentences are correctly formed as to 
structure, symbol of thought, and choice of words ; 7. 
To cultivate judgment and taste in the arrangement of 
sentences as to unity of thought in paragraphs, subdi- 
visions, and chapters. 


Kinds of Teachers. 


All teachers may be roughly grouped into three classes. 
The first class do the lowest kind of work. These 
would-be teachers imitate some favorite teacher, per- 
haps in manner, method, and devices. Nothing is 
thought into what is done, and then looked out of from 
the inside. Many never get beyond this apprentice- 
ship. Thought dies with them. An ignorant teacher 
is a doomed teacher, just as an ignorant or prejudiced 
corps of teachers will kill any school or system of 
schools. 

A step higher is the second class in the development 
of teaching power. This class knows something con- 
cerning the nature and history of education, and per- 
haps have some vague conceptions of the principles of 
psychology, but they do not see how to apply any one 
of these principles tothe livingchild. Their knowledge 
is in one direction and their practice in another. With 


such it is impossible to get intelligent, skilful, and sci- 
entific work in the school-room, yet there is more hope of 
of them than the lowest class. But so many of these lack 
that poise of faculties, breadth of learning, quality of 
common sense, and skill and acuteness in unraveling in- 
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tricate problems, that they find themselves ill at ease in 
the presence of important issues. The influence of such 
teachers is so well stated by an eminent authority when 
speaking of another class of professional workers, that 
its repetition in this connection is indeed apropos. He 
said: “ The harmful man in any community is the igno- 
rant, good man, whose goodness floats his ignorance, 
while his ignorance does its fatal work.” 

But there is another and better kind of work than I 
have yet mentioned. It is that which is thought out in 
ali its bearings and then is judiciously and scientifically 
tested in the instruction of children. Let this kind of 
teaching be coupled with energy, decision of character, 
and intelligent application of principles to the work in 
hand, united with an inquiring love of truth,and a devoted 
love of goodness and purity of heart,—then our schools 
will continue to growin usefulness, efficiency, and power. 
These teachers have opened the windows of their souls 
and let light and truth in behind the closed blinds, and 
have for their guests high and noble thoughts. Teach- 
ers, will you enrich your common life a thousand fold? 
Will you fight the battle of your own soul so bravely 
in defense of the noblest thoughts that it will be always 
at peace with itself? The battleground of life is ever 
between one’s higher and lower self. I would have you 
see the end from the beginning, and in the clear sun- 
light of truth. This deeper, nobler teaching is the only 
kind worthy of the name. 

The following considerations should stimulate you for 
this grand work : 

1. To obtain knowledge requisite for intelligent work. 

2. To obtain this knowledge under the inspiration of 
those who have been leaders, or are now leaders of 
thought in the educational world. 

3. To become familiar with the processes by means 
of which the mind gains knowledge, and how it works 
upon this knowledge after it is once acquired. 

4. To study the history of the growth of educational 
ideas among the various peoples of the earth. 

(Zo be Continued.) 
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Gleanings from School Reports. 


MANUAL AND ART TRAINING.—PICTURE COLLECTIONS— 
KINDERGARTENS, 


Denver, Colo—Manual training was introduced into the 
schools at the beginning of the present year. Four rooms were 
equipped in different parts of the district, and a trained teacher 
placed in charge of each room. Classes receive instruction for 

riods of one and one-half hourseach week. One thousand one 

undred pupils of the eighth, seventh, and a part of the sixth 
grades have received instruction. The cost of sloyd instruction 
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per pupil, including the original cost of the plant has been $3.11 
per pupil. With a slight increase of the plant the number of pu- 
pils can be Coubled next year, at a reduction of nearly 50% fer 
capita expense. Cooking and sewing have been introduced into 
some of the grades at a slight increase in expense. Supt. Gove 
calls attention to the need for new school buildings, and estimates 
that one large building will be necdcd each year for some time to 
come. The number of kindergartens has been coubled and 
numbers twenty. Over 1,000 children have been in atterdance 
at a cost of $16 per capita. In the eighth grade time has been 
given to the study of current illustration in connection with draw- 
ing. Collections of pictures are made, and will be formed into a 
picture library, to become the permanent property of the school 
in which it was made. Special attention will be given to arrar ging 
material illustrating all studies of the grade schools. Since 1877 
the graduating classes of the high school have given valuable 
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works of ait to the school. The class of ’96left behind it several 
plaster reliefs -Thorwaldsen’s “ Triumph of Alexander,” a slab 
from the Parthenon frieze—Phidias ; and two groups of children 
playing musical instruments, by Lucca d lla Rodbia. The ref- 
erence library has had an addition of 450 volumes, and several 
portfolios of photographs for use in illustration of history of art 
have been purchased from the library fund. 


GRADING AND PROMOTION.—PRINCIPALS’ ROUND TABLE, 

Sedalia, Mo.—The practice of promoting individual pupils 
whenever their work shows that they can do the work of the 
grade above them is continued. The division of pupils of each 
grade into A and B classes has proven a success. At the open- 
ing of each school year the pupils who have the highest grades, 
usually about one-third of the grade, are placed in the A class, 
and allo wed to work as fast as possible, while the B class is kept 
to the course of study for that grade. This practice enables bright 
and industrious pupils to go more easily from the A class in one 
gradeto the B in that above, than to make a skip of an entire 
year’s work, thus facilitating individual promotion, Then, too, 
the pupils hear more recitations each day than when all are in the 
same class. Supt. Buchanan intends to organize a round table 
for the superintendent and principals, which will add to the work 
of the principals’ section discussions on literature and the history 
and philosophy of education, The new high schoo! building has 
been finished during the year, and is equipped with all that can 
be desired by pupils and teachers for their work. 


North Knoxville, Tenn.—In 1894 examinations as a basis of 
promotion was abolished. During the first year of the plan some 
teachers graded a few pupils too high. In order to remedy these 
mistakes Supt. Lowry decided that all pupils who failed to make 
an average of 85% in all studies, or who made less than 60% in 
any study, should take a final examination, the teacher’s estimate 
counting three-fifths and the examination counting two-fifths. 
45% of the number remaining in school at the end of the year 
made the required per ceat , and were promoted without exam- 
ination. Supt. Lowry feels satisfied that the abolition of exam- 
inations is an unqualified success, 


CHANGES IN EXAMINATIONS.—GROUPING OF TEACHERS.— 
HALF-TIME SCHOOLS.—VOCAL MUSIC.— COMPULSORY 
ATTENDANCE,—-MANUAL WORK EXHIBIT. 

Philadelphia, Pa——A radical change has been made in all 
the higher schools in the matter of promotions and examinatiors. 
Under the present plan, which tests from time to time the extent 
of his advance, the pupil is offered the strongest inducement to 
acquire a fair knowledge of every study. This change has given 
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general satisfaction to teachers and parents. Another change is 
the grouping of teachers of different studies into departments, 
with a head to each depariment. In this way the experience of 
the o'der teachers is at the service of the younger ones, while 
younger teachers have called attention to new methods of teach- 
ing. 

Seven new buildings were completed during the year, and addi- 
tions made to three old buildings. While this relieved the pres- 
sure in some sections, there is great need of accommodations, 129 
classes, containing 6,521 pupils, are attending on half time. 

The board of education recently determined to restore the 
study of vocal music to its old place in the graded course. Un- 
til an appropriation is made for salaries of superintendent and 
assistants, the teaching of this branch must fall to those of the 
regu'ar teachers who are competent. 

The new compulsory education law was enforced with the open- 
ing of the fallterm. The city council appropriated $3,000 to defray 
expen‘es of putting the law into execution for the current year. 

Owing to improvements and additions to the buildings, the 
usual annual exhibit of the work of the central manual training 
school was not held. In response to a request by the publishers 
of Harper's Round Tadlea \arge number of specimens of pupils’ 
work, as exemplified in finished ‘‘projects,” was sent by the Cen- 
tral and Northeast schools; the work of the former belonging te 
the art side of manual training, that of the latter to mechanical 
construction. The report of the judges was that “ The five 
manual training schools which stand, in point of age and achieve- 
ment, in the very front rank, are the Central of Philadelphia, 
The Chicago, the Cam ridge, the Northeast of Pailadelphia, and 
the Pratt Institute of Brooklyn.” 


PROFESSIONAL ADVANCEMENT.—SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 
—MANUAL TRAINING,—LIBRARY EXTENSION,—VER- 
TICAL PENMANSHIP,—UNGRADED SCHOOLS, 


New Haven, Conn.—Annua! Report of the Board of Edu- 
cation. The teachers voluntarily maintained a course of lectures 
by prominent educators, and many took up the University Ex- 
tension lectures. A teachers’ library of professional books was 
started. During next year teachers will have an opportunity to 
take up the courses offered by Yale university to the teachers of 
the state. The courses will be in English, mathematics, science, 
history, etc., and will be given Saturday forenoons by leading 
members of the faculty. 

One thousand dollars was appropriated during the year for 
supplementary reading. In order to bring pupils into closer re- 
lation with the public library, sets of fifty books each were placed 
in the Day and Woolsy schools for the use of pupils at home. 
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These will probably be exchanged for a new set, and it is hoped 
that the system may be extended. 


Vertical penmanship was introduced into a few primary rooms, 
with such good results that it will be adopted into all of the 
lower grades of all the schools this year. Two additional kinder- 
gartens will be opened this fall, making the whole number ten. 

The attendance at the Boardmen Manual Training high school 
was less than during the preceding year, owing to the higher 
standard of admission. Another year two courses of four years 
each will be offered, one of which will offer preparation of the 
Sheffield Scientific school, A fine exhibit of manual work was 
made in June. 

Two ungraded schools have been maintained. Many children 
who cannot attend school regularly because they are obliged to 
help support their homes, attend these schools. Supt. Kendall 
thinks it would be well to have a room set apart at the central 
school of each sub-district for pupils who from illness, or any 
other cause, have dropped behind the regular grades. 


Coldwater, Mich.—Vertical writing was tried in two rooms 
and the success has been so marked that teachers and superin- 
tendents wish to change entirely tothe vertical system. An un- 
graded school, where pupils whe have difficulty in keeping up 
with their grades may attend, was opened in October. Many 
boys who were backward for their age have been encouraged to 
attend this school, 


Lebanon, Ind.—Much attention is paid to creating a taste for 
reading in the lower grades, and each grade has a small library 
of its own. The high school has a library of its own. In con- 
nection with the laboratory there is one of the best equipped work- 
shops in the state. A fine set of tools, engines, etc., has been 
added during the year. 


PUPILS’ EYES AND EARS TESTED.—SUBURBAN SCHOOLS 
CLOSED. 


Sioux City, Iowa.—The plan, inaugurated two years ago, of 
closing the smaller suburban schools and bringing the pupils to 
the central buildings has produced good results, and Supt. Kratz 
recommends that it be continued wherever practicable. 


Careful tests of pupils’ vision have been made by means of 
oculists’cards. In 1895 4,348 pupils were tested with the follow- 
ing result: Defective sight, 10.8 per cent. in first grade; 
maximum in sixth grade 21.8 per cent., and an average of 16 per 
cent, throughout the schools, or a total of 689 pupils with sight 
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below the normal. Deafness has also been tested, with the re- 
sult that many pupils who were thought hopelessly dull were 
found to be dull only in hearing. 


TRAINING OF TEACHERS,—PLAYGROUNDS,.—-HIGH SCHOOL 
SCHOLARSHIPS —ETC, 


Richmond County and City of Augusta, Georgia.—A meeting 
is held every week for the purpose of training the teachers, when 
lectures are delivered, and discussions engaged in. All teachers 
meet in a general normal the first Tuesday of every month, and 
on every other Tuesday afternoon the teachers meet by grades 
under different instructors. 

The country schools of Richmond county are under the same 
organization as the city schools. Teachers are subject to the 
same examinations and requirements and are paid approximately 
the same salaries, with the result that the rural schools are as 
good as the city schools. 


Troy, N. Y.—In accordance with the law of the state, a teach- 
ers’ training class was organized and seventeen reached a stand- 
ing required for a training class certificate. Supt. Willets thinks 
the Department of Public Instruction should require prospective 
teachers to pass examinations in subject matter before and not 
after entering the class. A regents’ certificate which may have 
been earned some time previous to entrance does not always 
truthfully certify to a candidate’s knowledge of preliminary studies, 
and too much time is spent on them in the training class before 
methods can be taken up. 


Norwich, N. Y.—A teachers’ training class will be organized 
in the high school at the opening of the first term. A kinder- 
garten has been in operation long enough to demonstrate its 
value, and Supt Griffith recommends that there be these two 
added when the new school bu Idings are completed. 

He also recommends the purchase of lots adjoining school- 
houses to be used as play-grounds. Extensive additions have 
been made to the library and laboratory during the year, and the 
superintendent recommends further additions for the present 
year. 


Gouverneur, N. Y.—The board of education has determin:d 
to grant eleven scholarships to the high school to pupils in the 
district schools in the first commissioner district. These scholar- 
ships are to be granted as the result of a competitive examina- 
tion, one for each town in the district, and they are good for one 
year. 
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Supt. Bliss calls attention to numerous absences, and although 
the truant law has been enforced to a certain extent, lack of funds 
prevented a successful enforcement. Supt. Bliss recommends 
that a sum sufficient to keep children in truant schools who will 
not attend home schools, be raised by taxation. 





State Reports. 


Lansing,Mich.— The annual report of the State Superintendent, 
Henry R. Pattengill, of Michigan, will say that ‘the financial strin- 
gency and the continued low price of agricultural and mining pro- 
ducts has had a tendency in some localities to curtail the amounts 
expended for educational purposes. But the loyal manner and 
commendable spirit with which almost all of our communities 
have maintained the schools is a just cause for increased pride in 
our state. The lack of remunerative employment and the rigid 
enforcement of our new and very effective compulsory school law 
has caused a fine increase in the number of pupils enrolled. 
Teachers have given much more study to the science of teaching. 
Better methods are constantly coming into use. A spirit of im- 
provement and an enthusiastic love for the work is more appar- 
ent.” 

With regard to rural schools it is noted that there is increase 
of attendance, more regularity, better condit‘on of buildings and 
grounds. The number of libraries have increased fifty per cent. 
over the prev.ous year, 

















_ , Henry R. PATTENGILL, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Michigan. 


The compulsory school law is highly commended and the town- 
ship unit system endorsed. 


Eighty institutes have been held during the year. The enroll- 
ment was 638 more than for the previous year. 


The following valuable statistical information for the last school 
year is appended to the report: School census of graded school 
districts, 397,689; school census of ungraded school districts, 
302,139; enrollment in graded schools, 264,626; enrollment in 
ungraded schools, 212,058 ; estinated number of pupils attending 
select schools, 43,636; number of teachers necessary to supply 
graded schools, 5,532; number of teachers necessary to supply 
ungraded schools, 6,549 ; total numer of male teachers employed. 
3,634 ; total number of female teachers employed, 12,379; aggre- 
gate wages of all teachers in graded schools, $2,572,732.65 ; ag- 
gregate wages of all teachers in ungraded schools, $1.305,867.48 5 
average wages of male teachers, $46.17 ; average wages of female 
teachers, $35.09 ; total number of school-houses, 7,835 ; estimated 
value of all school property, $16,766,882. 


State of Minnesota,—First annual report of the State Inspector 
of Graded Schools. The tenure of office is very brief; 40 to 50% 
of the teachers change places every year, to the detriment of the 
schools. Many graded schools are ambitious to add high schools 
to the grades; most of them do a year or two of high school 
work, The inspector is in favor of consolidating districts. Min- 
nesota laws make un wise disintegration of districts tooeasy. Sal- 
aries paid are fairly good, and it is probable there will be quite a 
general increase during the year. 


State of New York.—Catalogue of the Teachers’ Library of 
the State of New York. The library now numbers 1,308 volumes 
which will be loaned to licensed teachers who make properly cer- 
tified applications. 
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Letters. 





Correlatiou of Language and Drawing. 


Now that drawing is considered one of the essentials of 
the public school curriculum, and we hear so much of cor- 
relation of subjects on every hand, it occurred to me it 
would be interesting and instructive to illustrate our 
memory selections. I had already seen some of this 
work done in a Brooklyn school, but only by a few pu- 
pils as special work; but I decided to have every one do 
it,so I announced that we were going to make little 
booklets, and forthwith furnished them with drawing 
paper, eight by ten inches, which was to be cut in half 
crosswise. 

We had already learned several selections, among 
them: “The First Snowfall,” Bryant’s “ Robert of 
Lincoln” and the last two stanzas of “The Death of 
the Flowers.”’ I allowed the children to select any one 
of the poems. The majority chose “Robert of Lin- 
coln.” They were very generous and brought picture 
cards which they thought would be appropriate and 
these with what I furnished served as excellent studies, 
the same pupil using several cards, combining them, or 
again using them on separate pages. 

The plan was to write the poem neatly, one stanza on 
each page (written on one side only) and illustrate 
wherever possible, then to make an especially orna- 
mental cover. In nearly all instances the designs were 
painted. I hinted that they make them as much like 
some of the Christmas booklets which appear in the 
stores around the holidays as they could. Some cut 
the edges of the paper so as to give it a ragged appear- 
ance and some left it perfectly plain. Gilding was used 
as well as water colors. 

Of course these were all brought in on trial paper 
first for me to look over and criticise. I had one or 
two of the more artistic members of the class make 
theirs first, in order to give the others a better idea of 
what was expected. It was really surprising to see 
what good work some of the children did. Much of it 
was done in school and some athome. It was nothing 
unusual for some of the pupils to stay after school to 
use the paint, their interest being thoroughly aroused. 

The separate leaves were afterwards fastened with 
tiny bows of white ribbon or round gilt paper fasten- 
ers. 

This term I was at a loss for a time for a new device, 
but I finally thought, Why not make calendars for 
1896! No sooner thought than put into action. We 
are making in most cases three months on each leaf, in 
a few cases only two, but this of course necessitates 
making six designs instead of four. Nearly all the 
pupi's have made use of a scroll of one kind or another, 
generally done in gilt. The days of the month are put 
on artistically and often an ornamental heading is made 
for the title of the poem. 

We had studied Bryant’s “ Fringed Gentian” and as 
it blooms late in the tall when woods are bare and birds 
have flown,” we used it for the last three months of the 
year. In addition to the scroll, etc., we of course had 
to have a picture of the gentian (which I cut from THE 
ScHOOL JOURNAL and pasted on a piece of cardboard) 
and violets “Thou comest not when violets lean.” 
Quite a collection of pictures of violets were brought 
in and were passed around. Three, and in a few cases 
more, of the stanzas were written. It is surprising 
what a variety of arrangement is obtained. A few who 
had enclosed theirs in a scroll, cut it out and the effect 
is very pretty. 

For the one on which “Fourth of July” occurs 1 
have selected two short patriotic quotations and the 
plan is to make the page suggestive of that holiday. 

Jersey City, N. J. DokxoTHy Dean. 
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The Teacher’s * School Out of School.” 


Every vacation the teacher is met by the question, How shall 
I spend my vacation? The long vacation and the opportunities 
for travel are paar the one great advantage of teaching as a 
profession, and well do the majority of our teachers use their 
vacation hours Yet there is a growinz tendency to use the 
vacation improperly. Summer schools with inviting prospectuses 
are absorbing more and more of the time our teachers need for 
recuperation. Every teacher feels that he oaght not to neglect his 
opportunity; that he must attend the teachers’ conventions. 
There is grave danger that in embracing these opportunities and 
spending all or nearly all his vacation in study, or in nerve-wast- 
ing discussions with his fellow teache’s, that the purpose of the 
vacation is lost to view, and the teacher returns to his work brain- 
weary, fagged out, and tired. A Boston paper in a recent edi- 
torial, calls attention to these dangers saying: ‘‘ When we con- 
sider that the vacation was given for recreation, one must wonder 
at the numerous summer schools, which have sprung up like 
mushrooms all over the country in the last decade, and which are 
being extended from year to year. No doubt these institutions 
have their good points, but the questioa involuntarily arises, 
whether it is advisable to continue during the summer months 
the strain on the intellectual powers of both teacher and pupil. 
Not only the child, but the adult as well should enjoy a period of 
absolute rest from intellectual exertion, so as to restore the elas- 
ticity of the brain by change. 

The teacher should for a time keep at a distance all that can 
remind him of his professional work. Like the lawyer, he should 
bury himself in the backwoods, live on a farm, climb the moun- 
tain or seek the lake, river, or sea, where nothing can remind him 
of his work. 

Even if the summer school be set up by the rushing brook, or 
in the shady forest nook, the strength derived therefrom 
does not compensate for the mental strain and waste of 
energy from the continued brain work. There may be many 
whose work for ten months, does not strain their mental powers, 
and who may with — attend the summer school; but cer- 
— the teacher should, especially in this land of nervous haste 
set the example by remaining away from the summer school. 

He should seek rest and recreation which Nature offers at every 
step and turn, even in the vicinity of the great metropolis. 

A noted physician of Brooklyn, Dr. Briggs, says: ‘‘ The teacher 
siould avoid the sum ner school and courses in pedagogy and 
psychology as he would the microbe of a pestilence. The favor- 
ite courses in psychology, etc., make him morbid, self-analyt'cal, 
He should get out of himself and in close contact with Mother 
Nature, and Antzeus-like renew his strength by the contact, for 
his wrestlings with his Herculean labors in the school-room, He 
shold play tennis, yacht, hunt, fish, botanize only in the op2n 
air, list2n to the music of the waves or commune with nature on 
the mountain-top. Above all, he should let his mind lie fallow, 
as the farmer does his field, firm in the belief that only in this 
way, can he repair the waste of nervous tissue and the drain on his 
vitality caused bythe mental strain of class-room work, The intel- 
lectual harvest of a sum ner spent in this way will be greater; he 
will thus gather a store of mental energy that will stand him in 
good stead during the long school term. He can then, without 
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danger of nervous prostration, work in the coming term. He 
will thus renew the fires of his enthusiasm and will be able to en- 
kin ile in his pupils minds a kindred spark by his illustrations 
drawn from the reminiscences of his own studies and musings at 
the shrine of Mother Nature.” 

This theory of the doctor's, is founded on years of experience, 
It is confirmed by the practice of the best teachers and principals 
of the city who, like our superintendent, do not attend teachers’ 
conventions or summer schools They have found the strain, 
coming as it does at the end of a long term of protracted mental 
strain, is too great to compensate for the few advantages. Those 
who do go, while benefited by the contact with their professional 
brcthrcn and the summer school course. come back to school in 
September worn out, and unfit for the work they are paid to do. 

Take the summer schools I have attended I found teachers 
struggling with courses and laboratory work often beyond their 
powers. Even when their previous college courses had enabled 
them to cope with the work they undertook, the hollow cheek, 
the fagged expression, their lassitude at the end of the course, 
showed that they had been straining their powers. Think of 
wrestling with the problems of psychology with the thermometer 
at ninety in the shade. Pursue the eye, measure the reaction 
time of the various individuals under such conditions, and your 
measuremen's and results are mudléfied and made practically 
valueless by the coadition of both observer and the subject ex- 
perimented upon. Nor is summer the time to listen to long lec- 
tures, in which the lecturer is forced, owing to the four, six, or 
ten weeks of the summer school, to condense a year’s work in his 
department of investigation; nor is the teacher unable to do more, 
at best, than get a faint idea of what his professor is driving at or 
trying to elucidate. At best, the teacher is forced to say, “'I will 
pursu? this subject in a winter course.” But he finds he has no 
time to do it in the winter, because he is exhausted by his class- 
room work, whereas if he had rested he would have been able to 
undertake it without undue strain. 

But, you may say, the teacher may confine himself to one lab- 
oratory course and one lecture course and spend the leisure time 
in making the acquaintaace of his professors and fellow stu- 
dents, while playing tennis, or picnicing, or at some other form of 
recreation. True he may, but very few do Like Josiah Allen 
at Saratoga Springs, when you get the first glass for a nickel and 
all you want to drink for nothing after its payment, the sum- 
mer courses offer all the advantages for one price and very few 
teachers have the strength of mind to resist the temptation to 
drink more than is good for them, at the fount of knowledge, 
than, just as Samantha complains, Josiah Allen did, at Hathora 
spring. ; 

Nor is this the only danger. There is another. In our large 
cities, they have opened vacation schools ; the teachers are most- 
ly drawn from the regular force of thecity. Already I have heard 
the hard-headed member of the board speak about as follows: 
“ Our teachers are paid by the year. Many do work all the long 
vacation at summer schools, and some in the vacation schools. If 
our teachers wé// work during the summer, why not ask them to 
work with their classes in manual work or school trips during 
vacation such as are made in Germany? Our vacations are twice 
as long as those in German schools, and our teachers get twice 
as much pay for ten moaths’ work. Why not shorten our vaca- 
tion and let the teachers earn the munificent salaries we give 
them, and thus prevent thestrain? Whocould blame the worthy 
member, when he has such numerous examples of earnest but 
misguided teachers, working as they do all the summer the board 
has provided for recreation? HENRY G SCHNEIDER. 

Grammar School 90, New York City. 
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School Law. 


Recent Decisions of Importance. 
By R. D. FISHER. 


* * aa * ~ 








Townshsp Trustees —Bona's —Validity—Construction—Lia- 
bility of Sureties—Default—Appointment. 

1. As Code, Sec. 599, contemplates the execution of annual 
bonds by tax collectors, and the Act of 1875 places the duty of 
tax collectors upon the county trustees, bonds conditioned for 
the county and school taxes, to be collected by the trustees dur- 
ing his term of office (two years), are not valid statutory bonds, 
but may be good as common law bonds. 

2. Where a county trustee, whose term of office is two years, 
at the commencement of his term executed bonds conditioned 
for the payment of county and school taxes to be collected during 
his term of office instead of making annual bonds as required by 
statute, and at the expiration of the first year executed other 
bonds with the same conditions, the sureties on the first bonds 
will be equally liable with the sureties on the second bonds for 
defaults occurring during the trustee’s term of office. The second 
bonds are merely cumulative upon the first, and both sets of 
sureties are equally liable. 

3. School tax bonds being special under the statute, the 
amount of the default for school revenues should be settled fro 
vata between the solvent sureties on the school tax bonds, in 
proportion to the penalties of the respective bonds, where two 
such bonds were executed during the trustee’s term of office, 
with penalties of different amounts. And so of the amount of 
default under county-revenue bonds similarly executed. 

Maddox et al. vs. Shacklett et al, Tenn., Chan, C. of App., 
May 9, 1896. 

School Directors—Eligibility--Fraudulent 
School Tax. 


In an action to oust defendant from the office of school direc- 


Payment of 


tor of the City of St. Louis, into which it was alleged he had in- 


truded himself without authority of law, the court held, That a 
candidate for the office of school director in the board of presi- 
dents and directors of St. Louis public schools, who, to be eligi- 
ble to the office under the statute, must have paid a school tax in 
the city for two corsecutive years immediately preceding his 
election, one who within a few days prior to the election obtained 
a state merchant’s license for the two preceding years for a cé- 
partnership of which he was then a member, and paid the license 
tax thereon, although the firm had in fact been in existence for 
only a fraction of last year, and he had no accessible property 
subject to tax for the preceding year. Hence, such payment, 
not being of a lawful tax, was fraudulent, and did not render the 
candidate eligible to the office. Judgment of ouster affirmed. 

State Exrel. Walker Atty. Gen. vs. Rebenback, Mo., S. C., 
July 15, 1896. 

School Districts—Division—Liability of New District for 
Debts of Old Disirict, 

Where, after a school district has issued bonds for the erection 
of a school-house, part of its territory is made into new districts, 
under a general law which does not expressly provide that the 
new districts shall be liabl: for a proportionate share of the debts 
of the old district, neither the old district nor a creditor thereof 
can enforce against the new district a liability on such bonds, es- 
pecially where the school-house remains in the old district. 

Livingston vs. School District No.7, of Brooklings County. 
Dakota, S, C., July 18, 1896. 


NOTE :—This is an important question and the ruling cannot be other 
than of interest to school officials. While school districts are subject to 
such legal obligations and cuties as the legislature, from which they derive 
all their powers, may impose, not inconsistent with the organic law, still if 
a part of a territory and inhabitants are separated from it by annexation 
to another, or by the creation of a new corporation, the former corporation 
still retains all the property, powers, rights, and privileges, and remains 
subject to all its obligations and duties, unless some new provision should 
be made by the act authorizing the Separation. Hence, in the division of 
any corporate territory where the legislature fails to prescribe any regula- 
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tions, the rule is that the old corporation owns all the public property 
within her new limits, and is responsible for all debts contracted by her be- 
fore the act of separation was passed. Old debts she must pay without 
any claim for contribution from the new district, and the latter has no 
claim to any portion of the public property except what falls within her 
boundaries, and to all that the old corporation has no claim, This princi- 
ple applies to the division of territory for school purposes, and therefore, 
the new division cannot be held liable to contribute to the debts of the old 
division though it was originally a part of it and may have benefited by 
the debt. 


School Districts—Acts of Director—Ratification of the Pur- 
chase of School Furniture. 

Ata special meeting of the district board a resolution was 
passed “to seat the school-house and pay for it in two equal an- 
nual installments.” The meeting gave no direction as to who 
should buy the furniture. The school board consisted of a direc- 
tor, moderator, and assessor, The director and plaintiff's agent 
visited the home of the moderator and assessor to get them to 
join in giving an order for the furniture. They found neither at 
home. The director then gave the agent a written order for the 
furniture, which was subsequently shipped and placed in the 
school-house by the assistance of the moderator and assessor. 
Afterwards the moderator and assessor were succeeded by other 
parties who repudiated the contract and ordered the director to 
remove and store the furniture. The furniture was not removed 
but continued in use, and upon refusal to pay this suit was 
brought. 

Held, that where a school district having authorized the pur- 
chase of desks for a new school-house, the director gave an order 
for them, signed by himself alone; which were shipped and taken 
to the school-house by the director who, together with the mod- 
erator and assessor, placed them in the school-room where they 
were used for fifteen months without complaint, that such acts of 
the moderator and assessor, and the acquiescence of the use of 
the furniture operated as a ratification of the purchase, binding 
upon the district, notwithstanding the director had no authority 
to make the contract alone. 

Jones vs. School District No. 3 etc., Mich., S, C., July 28, 1896. 


NoTE :—It is evident the director had no authority to make the contract 
he did, and that the seller had no right to recover at all, unless by virtue _ 
of the district having received the goods and used them, raising an implied 
acceptance. It may be of interest to school officers to know that the courts 
have declared a rule of law to the effect—that where a person is employed 
for a corporation by one assuming te act in its behalf, and goes on and ren- 
ders the services according to the agreement, with the knowledge of its of- 
ficers, and without notice that the contract is not recognized as valid and 
binding, such corporation will be held to have sanctioned and ratified the 
contract. A school corporation having availed itself of the services and 
received the benefits of a contract or purchase, is bound, in conscience, to 
pay, and will not be heard to say that the original agreement was not made 
by a person legally authorized to make the contract. 


Hiring Teacher —Contract —Ratification —Estoppel. 
Action to recover pay for the full term of service contracted, 
for, —20 weeks. Plaintiff was discharged after teaching 10 weeks, 


and after having been paid $80. The contract was not signed 
by all the members of the board and especially the assessor ; 
neither was there any resolution of record authorizing the making 
of this contract. It was alleged that there was no consultation 
of the three officers, or any two of them,at any time in relation to the 
hiring of the plaintiff. Afe/d, that where plaintiff taught under the 
contract for ten weeks, with the sanction and consent of the officers, 
and that orders were drawn by the proper officer for his pay as 
such teacher, who did not sign the contract, but raised no objec- 
tion, it became immaterial what the book of record showed, or 
whether there was any corporate action in hiring him, or author- 
izing the contract. Such school officers are held not only 
estopped by their action from questioning the validity of the con- 
tract, but treated as having fully ratified and confirmed it. School 
district officers cannot be permitted by the law to enter into a 
written contract with a teacher, none of them denying its validity 
for ten weeks, but recognizing it by making payments upon it, 
in which payments all join .and then, after the teacher, in the 
utmost good faith and reliance upon the contract, has taught that 
length of time, discharge him without cause, and plead in bar of 
his payment under the contract that they never met and consulted, 
nor took corporate action, nor made any record in a book of the 
execution of the contract. It was not necessary that there should be 
a direct proceeding, with an express intent to ratify. It may be 
done indirectly, and by acts of recognition or acquiescence, or 
acts inconsistent with repudiation or disapproval. Where a con- 


tract of hiring is acted upon by everybody until other contro- 
versies arise, it will then be too late to take exceptions because 
of informalities in the execution of the contract. 
plaintiff for the full term of services, affirmed. 

-_—" vs. Bennington School District. 
1896, 


Judgment for 


Mich. S. C., May 6 
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Notes of Cext-Books. 


MATHEMATICS, 


A thorough revision has been made of Rodznson’s New Higher 
Arithmetic, a book that has been in wide and constant use in the 
schools for thirty five years. While nothing valuable that was in 
the old edition has been discarded, the object has been to mod- 
ernize it thoroughly, and therefore nearly every chapter has been 
rewritten. This work is intended to complete a well graded and 
progressive series of arithemetics and to make a full and com- 
prehensive text-book on the science of numbers The following 
are the features aimed at in preparing the book: philosophical 
and scientific arrangement of subjects, clear and concise descrip - 
tions, full and rigid analysis, exact and comprehensive rules, brief 
and accurate methods of operation, and a wide range of subjects 
and a large number of practical examples. Much information is 
given concerning mercantile and commercial subjects. A great 
advantage is gained by treating the decimal notation at the very 
beginning of the book. The uniformity of plan of the book en- 
ables one when somewhat acquainted with it to find easily any 
special point or detail in any chapter. (American Book Co, 
New York, $1.00.) 

The increased requirements of colleges for admission in the 
subject of algebra—both as to thoroughness and subject matter 
—led to the revision of Hall and Knight's Elementary Algebra, 
The work of revision has been done in a satisfactory manner by 
F, L. Sevenoak, A. M., assistant principal of the academic de- 
partment of Stevens institute. There are many changes and ad- 
ditions which it is not necessary to specify in detail, but which 
will be appreciated by the instructor of preparatory classes. One 
of these is a chapter on the general theory of equations, a feature 
not usually found in an elementary algebra. Carefully selected 
exercises are given with each chapter, and at the end of the work 
is present: d a large miscellaneous collection of them. (Macmillan 
Co., New York, $1.00.) 


The pte man who enters business life should have the power 
of working out ordinary arithmetical problems, mentally, with 
quickness and accuracy. This power is acquired by a thorough 
training in mental arithmetic in school. The Mental Arithmetic 
of Prof. Geo. W. Hull, of the Pennsylvania state normal school, 
at Millersville, Pa.,is based on analysis and induction; the author 
has aimed to make the course as practical as possible and at the 
same time comprehensive, logical, and progressive. It is claimed 
that this work develops the power of analysis as neither written 
arithmetic nor algebra can develop it. Outside of a few sample 
solutions and some tables, the book is made up almost entirely of 
problems—in United States money, fractions, percentage, etc. 
Teachers should carefully examine this little book ; many will find 
it just the thing for their schools. (E. H. Butler & Co., Phila- 
delphia.) 

Professors and students in higher institutions and all others 
having occasion to use the higher mathematics will welcome the 
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new edition of Mathematical Tadles, edited by James Pryde, 
F. E.1.S. This book contains the most important of the tables 
required in trigonometry, mensuration, land-surveying, naviga- 
tion, astronomy, geodetic surveying, and the other principal 
branches of mathematical science. The greatest pains has 
been taken to secure accuracy by comparing the tables with the 
best editions of similar works. Logarithms of numbers from 1 
to 108,000 are given. (D. Van Nostrand Co., New York, 
$1.75.) 
GEOGRAPHY AND NATURAL SCIENCE, 


The Rand McNally Primary Geography was prepared with 
special reference to the needs of those teachers that prefer the 
topical method of teaching the subject. Although it is a small 
book, it is exceedingly comprehensive ;—the number of topics 
treated is very great and there are a large number not usually 
treated in elementary geographies. These include, in addition to 
the usual surface features and their influence on mankind, such im- 
portant subjects as air, water, temperature, material—both or- 
ganic and inorganic—the sources and uses of mechanical power, 
the environments and habits of man and his efforts to subdue 
nature. The relief maps of hemispheres and continents are par- 
ticularly noticeable. The showing of the relative elevation of 
different points has been very successfully done by gradations of 
tints, The illustrations are principally half-tone illustrations of 
photographs and hence landscapes, buildings, etc., are reproduced 
with accuracy with all their details. The publishers have been 
lavish in the use of maps and cuts, with the result that the 
book’s usefulness and attractiveness are greatly enhanced. In 
the text the broad features only are considered, leaving much lat- 
itude to the teacher. In the hands of a skilful teacher this book 
will become a most effectual help in the inculcation of a knowl- 
edge of the earth and its inhabitants. (Rand, McNally & Co., 
Chicago and New York.) 


Prof. Edward Salisbury Dana, of Yale university, has written a 
little book on Minerals, and How to Study Them, that certainly 
will have a great effect in encouragirg the study of this branch of 
natural science. The matter is scientific and practical, and the 
style is sufficiently popular to attract the general reader. While 
the book is intended principally for use in higher institutions, the 
teacher in the common school can find much in it that is sug- 
gestive and helpful for nature study in her classes. The con- 
tents is divided into introductory remarks on minerals and 
mineralogy, some preliminary hints as to how to study minerals, 
the forms of crystals and kinds of structure, the other physical 
characters of crystals, description of mineral species, and the de- 
termination of minerals, The illustrations consist of reproduc- 
tions of photographs of minerals and-diagrams. (John Wiley & 
Sons, New York, 12mo., cloth; 300 illustrations; $1.50.) 


LANGUAGE (MODERN AND CLASSIC) AND LITERATURE. 


The idea that all branches of study pursued in the school may 
furnish subjects for language study is very fully exemplified in 
Metcalf's Elementary English. This book, prepared by Super- 
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visor Robert C. Metcalf and Superintendent Orville T. Bright, is 
designed to supply or to suggest material for a three years’ course 
in elementary language work, and to form a fitting introduction 
to “ Metcalf's English Grammar.” The lessons are based on 
reading, geography, history, and nature study, and each one is in- 
tended to suggest others like it. By means of pictures and sug- 
gested stories the pupils’ imagination and power of expression 
are developed. The pupils are given some of our best literature 
in selections from our poets and prose writers, Grammar and 
the form of composition are given sufficient space for an element- 
ary work. The book is philosoph.caland practical. (American- 
Book Co., New York. 40 cents.) 


Selectiors from Quintus Curtéus’ history of Alexander the 
Great have been edited for the use of schools by Willard Hum- 
phreys, Ph. D., formerly instructor in Latin in Princeton university 
and published as a volume of the School Classics series. The book 
is made to conform strictly to the series of which it forms a part. 
While the editor has endeavored to give all the notes necessary 
for the irexperienced reader of Latin, he has carefully refrained 
from overloading the text with these aids. The Latin synonyms 
for words of the text placed at the foot of each page is a feature 
that will be appreciated by teacher and pupils. The book has 
numerous illustrations. (Ginn & Co., Boston.) 


It will do the young man of to-day who wishes to shine in 
public life good to read the works and study the life of that dis- 
tinguished Roman, Marcus Tullius Cicero. As specimens of 
oratory the world has not often seen the equal of his great ora- 
tions, and asa man he showed many admirable qualities and 
some weaknesses, A splendid edition of the works of this great 
Roman is Select Orations of Cicero (Allen & Greenough’s edi 
tion), revised by J. B. Greenough and G. L. Kittredge, with a 
special vocabulary by J. B. Greenough. The introduction, cov- 
ering sixty-five pages, is of great value to the student by giving 
him an insight into the life and times of Cicero and a critical es- 
timate of his works, and an idea of the Roman constitution. 
Many illustrations are scattered through the text and notes. 
(Ginn & Co., Boston.) 


From the University Correspondence college press is issued 
the Preceptors’ Series, a collection of handy little books for the 
use of higher classes in languages. One of these, Cornelius Ne- 
pos: Hannibal, Cato, Atticus, just received, is edited by A. H. 
Allcroft, M. A., Oxon, and W. F. Masom, M. A., Lond. It basa 
valuable critical introduction and an abundance of historical, 
grammatical, and explanatory notes. (Hinds & Noble, 4 Cooper 
Institute, New York. 25 cents.) 


We study the ancient classics not merely to get a knowledge 
of the Greek and Latin languages, but in order to know their 
great men and their institutions so that we may get enlighten- 
ment and inspiration from them. A little collateral reading aids 
wonderfully in creating an interest in the regular text-book. For 
this purpose The Youth's Plutarch’s Lives, edited with intro 
duction and notes by Edward S. Ellis, M. A., the author of many 
other works, may be used for such reading. Plutarch’s Lives 
is a work whose charm is perennial. The author of this book 
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has preserved this charm, while condensing the narrative and 
making it available for school-room use, Every student of the 
classics should have a copy. The book is of small and hand 
size, excellently printed, and bound in cloth, (The Woolfall 
Company, New York.) 

When such men as Milton were opposed to the gradgrind 
method of learning languages, a good precedent is furnished for 
others to follow. Why spend seven or eight years in scraping 
together as much Greek and Latin as may be learned in one 
year by an interlinear translation? A book of this kind is 
Sallust (Catiline and Jugurtha) adapted to the Hamiltonian 
system by a literal and analytical translation, by James Hamilton, 
this edition being carefully revised, corrected, and omissions sup- 
plied and obscure points explained by Thomas Clark, (David 
McKay, Philadelphia.) 

Gems of German Literature is a little book arranged by Prof. 
J. P. Loesberg, instructor in German, at Leominster, Mass, It 
is intended as a reading book for classes in German, and the 
brevity of the selections and the arrangement of placing the eas- 
iest first, make it especially suitable for classes of beginners. In 
this book will be found many of the best poems in the German 
language (poems that are on everybody's tongue), by such writ- 
ers as Goethe, Schiller, Heine, Lessing, and others. It is excel- 
lently printed and bound in cloth. (The Morse Co., 96 Fifth ave- 
nue, N. Y. Mailing price, 40 cents.) 


A method of presenting the subject of history that promises 
great results is known as Schazfe’s Comparative Synoptical Sys- 
tem of History. \n the introduction we have the advantages of 
this system presented in brief as follows: “ Imagine the advan- 
tages of being able to place ourselves before a chart of Canadian 
history on which all the important facts had been entered and 
chronologically arranged in such a way that their space-distance 
apart on the chart would accurately represent their distance apart 
in time. Think of the results of being able to place your finger 
on some such significant entry as the Union act of 1841, and, 

without leaving the chart to trace out the slow modifications of 

national life that made its passage possible; and in like manner 
note its influence on our present institutions. Then, were it also 
possible upon choosing an event or personage, to run one’s eye 
across the chart, and see at a glance the important contempor- 
aneous events and personages, what an assistance it would be to 
realizing the inner life of the times.” The time-scale does for 
history what Mercator’s distance-scale did for geography. Then 
diagrams, all constructed to scale, are used to represent eminent 
persons, successions of reigns or administrations, and wars. 
Other diagrams, such as the genealogical tree of monarchs, the 
diagram of politics in the United States chart, or the arrange- 
ment of Palestinian rulers in the chart of the life of Christ, are in- 
troduced. By color divisions is indicated the relative duration of 
the different periods into which a country’s history may be divided. 
The idea on which these charts are based is worked out with 
great skill, and there is no doubt they will be of great assistance 
in presenting history, not only in the common schools, but ia the 
higher institutions. (The Comparative Synoptical Chart Co., 77 
Victoria street, Toronto.) 
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The retirement of Supt. Barringer of Newark, by the 
board of education, brings up the demand often noted 
by THE JouRNAL for men of ability as superintendents, 
This demand is increasing faster than the supply. 
Newark has risen to an important place among Amer- 
ican cities; the school board felt they must have as 
able a man as could be found to put at the head of the 
school system. Mr. Barringer was seen to be unequal 
to the demands made by the new conception of educa- 
that is now possessing the public mind, and yet he 
ranked fairly high twenty years ago. 

But a tremendous growth of public opinion has taken 
place ; the best minds are discussing education, numer- 
ous books have been published, schools of pedagogy 
established, and a tidal wave has been set in motion. 
We have referred to this matter, over and over again. 
Noah warned the antediluvians that a storm was com- 
ing; but they would not even carry an umbrella. So 
it has been in these days. A good many now wish they 
had kept even with public opinion concerning education. 
When a superintendent is asked to subscribe for an 
educational journal and his reply is, “I take Harper's 
Magazine and the Forum and have no time to read any 
more,” a prophet not half as well qualified as Noah can 
predict that the place that once knew him will soon 
know him no more. 





Many a teacher, leaving the busy world behind, enters 
the school building and thinks he is of less consequence 
than those who are in the stores, offices, and manufac- 
tories. He engages in work with youth that does not 
(so he thinks) draw out his full powers; it costs him 
but little effort to hear a boy recite the multiplication 
table ; and he fancies the outside workers rather de- 
spise his round of duties. It is altogether probable 
that a large number of the mer now employed in the 
schools would leave their work if they could get the 
same salary in mercantile life. 

Especially is there a feeling that no fame can be 
achieved in the school-room ; that those in law, trade, or 
medicine have a far better chance for gaining a reputa- 
tion than he. He looks around and sees that teachers 
are not elected to the legislature or to Congress. He feels 
that the public have little confidence in teachers as com- 
petent to hold office. If it is true that the people seek 
out the most fitting man to represent them they see no 
fitness in the teacher. 

The man who determines to be a teacher must recol- 
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lect that his duties are to promote the happiness of 
mankind ; this is quite a different aim from that the 
actors Outside his school-house walls propose for them- 
selves. They aim at a personal benefit; the true 
teacher is not considering when he hears a lesson that 
he will get a dollar for it. He must remember he be- 
longs among the benefactors of mankind. His recom- 
pense is not in the money he gets, but the satisfaction 
that he is making his world better off. 





We heartily congratulate the /ndiana School Journal 
on the honorable completion of twenty-five years of 
usefulness, in the August issue. Mr. Bell deserves the 
good name he has won among the Indiana teachers ; 
he is held in high esteem in a wider field than his own 
state. He may be justly proud of his work ; the ad- 
vancement of the common school system is not the 
result of chance ; among the most potent influences to 
educational progress has been the journals of education ; 
and among these the /ndiana School Journal holds a de- 
servedly high place. 


The Russian’s Dream of Constantinople. 


The following beautiful poem by Miss Edna Dean Proctor can be used 
very effectively as a recitation in the schools. It expresses the Russian 
feeling for the city they long to possess as only a poet like Miss Proctor 
can picture it, and comes very timely now that all eyes are turned to Con- 
stantinople. 

Hail to the glorious morning 
When the Cross again shall shine 
On the summit of Saint Sophia, 
O city of Constantine! 
And that day of sack and slaughter 
When the wild, despairing cries 
Of “Kyrie Eleison!” fainter 
Went wailing up to the skies, 
Shall be lost in the splendid triumph 
As the Church reciaims her own, 
And the Patriarch welcomes our Lord, the Czar, 
To the Czsars’ ancient throne! 


Shame to the laggard Latins! 
Shame to the grovelling Greeks ! 

The crescent above Sophia’s dome 
Their foul dishonor speaks ! 

But over Holy Russia, 
Its cross triumphant towers, 

And the creed and the crown of Constantine 
Alike shall yet be ours ; 

And the grandeur of our dominion 
For the woes of the past atone 

When the Patriarch welcomes our Lord, the Czar, 
To the Czsars’ ancient throne ! 


In the sky of the south, at midnight, 
We have seen God’s flaming sign, 
And we know He will drive the Moslem horde, 
In wrath from his sacred shrine! 
Silent will be the muezzin 
As the sun on Asia sets ; 
Folded the crescent banner ; 
Crumbled the minarets. 
Then in the grand cathedral, 
Victorious chants we'll raise, 
While the saints look down with loving eyes, 
And the gems of the altar blaze. 
Hail to the day when the Eagles 
And the Cross shall gain their own, 
As the Patriarch welcomes our Lord, the Czar, 
To the Cesars’ ancient throne ! 
—Edna Dean Proctor. 
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Greater New York and Suburbs. 


Board of Superintendents. 


The board of superintendents now numbers sixteen members, 
including City Supt. John Jasper and the following fifteen assist- 
superintendents: James Godwin, George S. Davis, Edward D. 
Farrell, Henry W. Jameson, James Lee, Alfred T. Schauffler, 
Gustave Stranbeumiiller, Addison B. Poland, Thomas S. O’Brien, 
A. P. Marble, Clarence M. Meleney, Seth T. Stewart, Matthew 
J. Elgas, John L. N. Hunt, and 
Edgar DubsShimer, Of the eight 
new assistants appointed this year, 
four were not formerly connected 
with the public schools of this city. 
A. B. Poland was state superinten- 
dent of New Jersey; A. P. Mar- 
ble, superintendent at Worcester, 
Mass., and Omaha, Neb.; C. M. 
Meleney, professor of pedagogics 


ous to his coming to New York, 
city superintendent of Somerville, 
Mass., and Paterson, N. J.; Seth 
T. Stewart, principal of grammar 
school No. 78,Brooklyn.—Thomas 
S. O’Brien and Matthew J. Elgas 
were principals of large grammar 
schools in this city; John L. N. 
Hunt, the present secretary of the 
board of superintendents, was for many years a member of the 
board of education and at one time its president; Edgar 
Dubs Shimer was second assistant in grammar school No, 20 and 
professor of descriptive and explanatory psychology in the New 
York university school of pedagogy. The portraits of all of the 
new superintendents are given on this page ; for five of them THE 
SCHOOL JOURNAL is indebted to the courtesy of School, 

It is generally believed that no more superintendents will be 
appointed this year. The choice of a supervisor of kindergartens 
om a but it expected that Miss Jennie B. Merrill will 

e elected, 
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A. P. MARBLE.* 


The Army of Children of School Age. 

_ There are 192,929 children attending the public schools in this 
city; 35,285 attending all other schools, including private and 

arochial ; 22,780 at work simply because they cannot find room 
in the schools ; 983 who have seats reserved for them in the pub- 
lic schools habitually playing truant, and 166,516 children who 
neither work nor go to school. 

Of these 166,516 children, Mr. Jasper finds that 25,3,9 are un- 
der five years old ; 39,718 between five and eight years, for whom 
the law compels education; 6,949 between eight and fourteen 
years, and 94 450 between the ages of six and twenty-one. 

_Mr. Jasper suggests that children under five should be made to 
give way to children whose age comes within the law limit of 
compulsory education, 

Superintendent Jasper is having a systematic canvass of the 
schools of the city made by the 175 inspectors, in order that they 
may aid the assistant superintendents in devising means to ac- 
commodate as many as possible of the 50,000 children now 


*By courtesy of Schoo/, 





in the Teachers college, and previ- & 





crowded out of school. The city has been divided into twelve 
groups, and the inspectors cover their own districts. A superin- 
tendent has been assigned to each group. 





A. B. POLAND. C. E, MELENEY. 


In order to relieve the pressure somewhat Supt. Jasper has 
suggested the present law, limiting the number of pupils ina 
class to sixty. It is said that in one school alone this will give 
370 additional sittings. He desires also to establish districts 
about the school-houses and to require pupils to attend the schools 
nearest their homes. Much of the overcrowding is due to the 
fact that parents have a preference for certain schools, and they 
send their children far from their homes so that they may attend 
these schools. Children pass by schools in their own districts 
where they might he accommodated and overcrowd schools in 
other districts, because the principal is a popular man, or because 
their parents attended that school. At present the superintend- 
ent has no authority to transfer a pupil to the school nearest his 
home in order to make room for another child. A table is being 
compiled, showing the schools in which there are vacant sittings, 
and the schools which are overcrowded. 


Manual Training Teachers Wanted. 


Supt. Jasper has cent out the following notice. ‘“ There are 
several vacancies in the teaching corps of the workshops of the 
public manual training schools, The authorities desire to fill 
these places with graduates of technical schools and others who 
have had instruction in the theory and practice of the manual arts, 
especially in wood-working and mechanical drawing, the subjects 
taught in the shops. Candidates are in direct line of promotion, 
the salary of the lowest male assistants in the schools being 
$1,080 a year. 

“ Those desiring to compete should file their applications with 
the City Superintendent of Schools, 146 Grand street. They 
will be notified later of the date of the examination.” 


The People’s Singing Classes. 

Dr. Frank Damrosch is doing a magnificent work for New 
York city through his People’s Singing Classes. Every educator 
ought to lend a hand to promote this movement. Musical edu- 
cation as it is carried on under the leadership of this distinguished 
teacher means the spiritual uplifting of the people, to make them 
feel the soul of song and inspire them with nobler conceptions of 














EpGar Duss SHIMER, Sera T,. STEWART.* 


the enjoyment of ‘life. THE SCHOOL JOURNAL will in the near 
future contain an article describing the aims and success of the 
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work of Mr. Damrosch. 
know that the singing classes begin their season on October 4, 


Many teachers will be interested to 


next. Those desiring to read music at sight and enjoy the many 
advantages of these classes should join one of the elementary di- 
visions established in various parts of the city. A circular out- 
lining the work planned for 1896-97 may be obtained for the ask- 
ing by addressing Mr. Damrosch, at 41 University Place (old 
number 21). 











MATTHEW J. ELGAS.* 


J. L. N. Hunt. 
Primary Teachers’ Association. 


During the winter season, beginning on Tuesday next, at four 
o'clock, P. M, Dr. B. C. Magie, of grammar school No. 77, will 
deliver a course of lectures on psychology and pedagogical subjects 
before the Primary Teachers’ Association, at the Normal college. 
Last year the course was conducted by Dr. Edgar Dubs Shimer, 
who was recently elected assistant-superintendent. The associa- 
tion is to be congratulated on securing Dr. Magie ; he is an ex- 
cellent speaker and is thoroughly at home in the subjects, he has 
chosen. All primary teachers who have not yet joined the asso- 
ciation, should enroll at once. The inducements held out to 
members are such that no primary teacher can afford to stay 
away. 

Truant School to be Opened. 

The board of education has withdrawn its objections to the or- 
anization of truant schools, and has applied for an appropriation 
or this purpose. Heretofore truants have been sent to criminal 

institutions, such as the juvenile asylum. The truant school is a 
logical outgrowth of our compulsory educational system, and it 
has been tried with excellent results in other cities. 


Removal of Supt. Barringer. 

NEWARK, N, J.—Many and serious complications have existed 
here and are now likely to be satisfactorily settled. As was noted in 
THE JOURNAL, the school board had come to the conclusion that it 
was needful for the good of the schools to appoint an assistant to 
Supt. Barringer. While recognizing Mr. Barringer’s fidelity, it 
was plain that the broader administration as now attempted in 
the large cities, was beyond him; the need of a man of courage 
to direct affairs solely from the standpoint of the interests of the 
pupils was felt. 

In proposing an assistant it was understood that at the end of 
the year he would be the successor of Mr. Barringer. This 
roundabout plan was taken to avoid a sudden dropping of a re- 
spected official. But considerable personal feeling was aroused. 
There were those who said the board should have retired Mr. 
Barringer long ago ; either pensioning him or putting him in some 
place he could rightly fill. 

Mr. Barringer was not wanting in astuteness, and saw that the 
appointment of an assistant was merely a subterfuge to get him 
out of office ; he bestirred himself, visited schools and the com- 
missioners, attended meetings, and made speeches, and besought 
his friends for help. The feeling, however, steadily grew that 
while a very active man for his years, he was not equal to the en- 
larged demands that modern education makes upon the superin- 
tendent. 

The determination of the board to change the administration 
did not abate, and finding it would be impossible to get a great 
man to become an associate superintendent they determined to 
elect as chief of educational affairs, Supt. C. B. Gilbert, of St. 
Paul, and put Mr. Barringer in charge of the Training school, 
To this there were serious objections by many. Mr. Barringer 
himself stood on his contract and stoutly refused to take the post 
proposed. Then the board concluded to give him leave of absence 
with full pay until the end of the year. 

Mr. Gilbert is an educator of national reputation; he was 
spoken of as a suitable candidate for the chief superintendency of 
the New York city schools. It is believed he will place the 
schools of Newark on the high plane the board and the people 
desire. 





*Courtesy of School. 
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This sentiment brings out the need of a pension system such 
as is described by Dr. Seeley in his book on the “‘ German School 
System.” Mr. Barringer has been engaged in school work for 
upwards of fifty years and deserves a pension. 


Mr. Barringer has numerous friends in Newark who esteem 
him highly, but the principals and teachers have long felt that an 
official was needed who could place the schools on the pedagogi- 
cal basis demanded by the times. 


Shameful Action of School Commissioners. 


LONG ISLAND CITY, N.Y.— It is hardly possible that the schools 
of any city in this country suffer more from politics than those of 
this municipality. Mayor Gleason has carried the spoils system 
into every municipal department, the schools not excepted. Four 
years ago when he ran for mayor open threats of dismissal were 
made when all but one of the teachers neglected or refused to 
assist in re electing him. Only one of the principals took part in 
the campaign, and publicly took the platform’for Gleason. This 
man was the principal of the high school. The failure of Gleason 
to secure his election permitted Mayor Sanford, atter a long and 
fierce struggle for the office in the courts, to take the office, and the 
principals and nearly all of the teachers were retained. 

Last fall a triangular contest, in which the contestants were 
nearly equal in votes, permitted Gleason by a plurality of some 
thirty votes to become mayor again. His mind was made up 
that the threat made four years ago should be carried out and 
the result is the recent summary dismissal of every grammar 
school principal who served under the Sanford administration. 
The high school principal who served him in the campaign four 
years ago is the only man retained. Some thirty-six of the teach- 
ers, among them some of the most worthy, have been dropped 
for no apparent cause than that their parents or friends did not 
serve Gleason in the campaign. 

The high-handed way in which his satellites did his bid- 
ding may be judged from the fact that many, if not all, of the 
principals and teachers had assurances from their commissioners 
that they would be reappointed; but in spite of this they were 
dropped only four days before the time appointed for opening 
the schools. It left them with little or no prospect of employment 
for the ensuing school year. 

Recently while one of the deposed principals was passing the 
mayor he cried out from his favorite resort: ‘“‘ Say, Con, we are 
going to rid the town of the schoolmasters.” 

The question of Mayor Gleason’s citizenship is to come before 
the courts this month and it is hoped that it will be soon deter- 
mined whether he is a legally naturalized citizen of the United 
States. If it should turn out that he is not legally an American 
citizen, most of the dismissed principals and teachers may be re- 
instated. 


Adelphi a Full-Fledged College. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—The Adelphi, which was an academy 
when it closed in June, opened last week as a full-fledged college, 
with power to confer the highest degrees. General Stuart L. 
Woodford, who formerly belonged to the board of trustees, made 
an address, in which he likened the Adelphi to an educational 
trust, combining all grades from the kindergarten to the regular 
college course. Brooklyn should have an university, which, 
under the influence of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, 
might be one of the finest institutions of learning in the world. 


Polytechnie’s Loss. 


The polytechnic institute has sustained a heavy loss in the 
death of Prof. Edward C. Seymour, who had been at the head of 
the academical department since its establishment, more than 
forty years ago. During this time he came into contact with 
more than 10,000 boys, and his influence upon their lives cannot 
be estimated. 





Fall and Winter Meetings. 
October 9-lo.—New England Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools at Boston. 


October 14.—The Associatlon of City and Village Superintendents in the 
State of New York meets at Utica. 


October 14-16.—Provincial Educational Association at Truro, N. S. 


October 14, 15, 16.—Fourteenth annual meeting of New York State 
Council of Superintendents at Utica. 


November 6,—New England Association of School Superintendents. 


December.—Holiday Conference of the Associated Academic Principals 
of New York State at Syracuse. 


December.—Fourth Annual meeting of the Association of Grammar 
School Principals of New York State at Syracuse. 


December.—New Jersey State Teachers’ Association at Trenton. S. E: 


Manness, Camden, president; J. H. Hulsarth, Dover, secretary. 
December 28-31.—California State Teachers’ Association at San Jose. 
December 29.—Iowa State Teachers’ Association at Des Moines. 
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Suecess of Miss Strachan. 


BUFFALO, N. Y.—A recent number of ‘the Sunday Express 
contains a portrait and biographical sketch of Miss Grace C. 
Strachan, of the Brooklyn Training school, and formerly of this 
city, who has been chosen principal of School No. 42, at a salary 
of $2,500, just double that which she received last year. 





Miss Strachan is a graduate of the Buffalo State normal school, 
and was appointed teacher of the graduating class in School No. 4. 
She was promoted to principalship of No. 33, and thence to the 
position of teacher of algebra and geometry in the high school. 
In 1893 Miss Strachan was appointed teacher of the graduating 
class of No. 11 in Brooklyn. The following year she became a 
member of the faculty of the Training School for Teachers, and 
took charge of the department of mathematics. Besides her reg- 
ular school work during the last year she delivered a course of 
lectures on current events, and she has been engaged for a series 
on psychology and methods of teaching during the coming school 
year. 


The portrait of Miss Strachan is reproduced here by the courtesy of the 
publishers of the Buffalo Express. 





New Pullman Service to Texas, Mexico, and the Pacific 
Coast. 


Commencing October rst, the Southern Railway ‘ Piedmont Air Line” 
will inaugurate a new Pullman Buffet Sleeping Car Line between New 
York, Birmingham, Alabama, and Washington and Galveston, Texas. 
Connecting at New Orleans with the trains of the Southern Pacific R. R. 
carrying Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars, New Orleans to San Francisco and 
City of Mexico. The new sleeping car service will be operated on the 
‘United States Fast Mail,” leaving New York 12.15 midnight, and Wash- 
ington, D. C., 11.15 A.M. The famous Washington and South-western 
Vestibuled Limited continues to leave New York daily at 4.30 P. M., carry- 
ing Dining Cars and Pullman Drawing-room Sleeping car, New York to 
New Orleans, Memphis, Tampa, and Hot Springs, N.C. For further in- 
formation call on or address, General Eastern Office, 271 Broadway. 





THE SCHOOL JouRNAL expected to have in this num- 
ber an article on adjustable desks and seats, giving the 
distinctive points of excellence claimed for the various 
kinds of apparatus recently placed on the market. But 


owing to the difficulty of obtaining prompt and reliable 
information from some of the manufacturers who were 
asked for full description and photographs of their desks, 
it must be delayed another month. 
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Educational Activity in Philadelphia, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—The half time evil is still growing. Direc- 
tors from the nineteenth, twenty-second, and twenty-seventh sec- 
tions have asked for nine more classes, which cannot be given 
unless there are reductions in other sections. Two of the sec- 
tions ask to establish classes under the new brand of half time. 
The board of education can grant permission to a 
sectional board to employ a teacher for one class 
in the morning, and by depriving pupils of the af- 
ternoon session to which they are entitled, teach 
an afternoon class made up of children who are 
deprived of their morning session. 

Supt. Brooks will probably hold a conference 
with the principals this week or next, to talk over 
the work for the year. Vertical writing, which has 
been tried in a number of schools for the last two 
years, will come up, also the question of regrading 
the primary and secondary schools. While some 
schools might adopt the new plan at once, in 
others the changes must be made gradually. 
There are several propositions not yet passed upon 
by the committee or by law. One is the change 
of name from primary and secondary schools to 
primary, a second, the change from eight to four 
grades in the primary and secondary schools, It 
is also proposed that each teacher shall keep her 
class a year instead of half a year. 

It would seem that outside educational journals 
do not content the Philadelphia teachers, At any 
rate the Educational Club is to publish a monthly 
magazine. The undertaking has been deliberated 
upon for some time, but it presented som any diffi- 
culties that"{the committee hesitated. Meantime, the alumni of 
the School of Pedagogy announced the publication of a new mag- 
azine, and the Educational Club seeing that it would not be wise 
to have two magazines, made an arrangement whereby the club 
publish the magazine, the alumni being represented in the editorial 
council, The magazine, which will be called The Educational 
Messenger, will probably be launched next month. 

If the contributions of the Philadelphia teachers are good they 
would have no difficulty in having them published by a reputabie 
educational journal. If not, they are not worth printing any- 
where. 

President Thompson, of the Ce ntral high school, believes that 
the law giving school authorities jurisdiction over pupils from the 
time they start to school till they return home, covers the use of 
tobacco on the way to and from school. A high school boy who 
is seen smoking on the street is liable to be calied before the com- 
mittee on discipline. The following interpretation of the law 
gives the teacher considerable power over the behavior of the 
pupii: 

** The jurisdiction and authority of the teacher over the pupil are neither 
limited by the school-house walls, nor to the time the school is actually in 
session. Asa general rule, in all matters legitimately connected with the 
schools and the manners and morals of the scholars, the teacher's jurisdic- 
tion, conjointly with that of the parent, commences when pupils leave the 
parental roof and control to go to school, and continues until their return 
from school. The teacher, however, is not responsible for the misconduct 
of pupils on the way to and from school, though he has the right to pun- 
ish for such misconduct, when brought to his knowledge.” 
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A certificate of vaccination is required of each applicant for 
admission to the evening schools. ‘Lhis is an unpopular measure, 
and will probably cut down the attendance considerably. Two 
cases of children who were unsuccessfully vaccinated four times 
have been brought before the board of education. Both were 
ruled out. Some of the board think that the legality of the act 
will be tested. 

The work of the cooking schools began Monday, with the ex- 
ception of the new school at Twelfth and Federal streets. The 
work in household economy has passed the experimental stage, 
and will be made a part of the course of study for all girls in cer- 

tain grades of the schools as soon as there is 
sufficient accommodation. 

Within a week the classes under the direction 
of the Teachers’ Institute will resume work as 
follows: 


At the Central school—Beginners’ German, 
October 5: advanced German, October | : be- 
ginners’ French, September 29: intermediate 
French, October 2; painting, October 3. 

At the Girls’ High School—Advanced music, 
October 1; intermediate music, September 28 ; 
beginners’ music, October 2. 

At Washington school, Ninth and Carpenter 
streets—Italian, September 20. 







































































Ten Best Books for Boys. 


Thomas Wentworth Higginson, in the Ladies Home Journal 
for October, names the best one hundred books (by American 
authors) for boys of from fifteen to twenty years. The first ten 
of the list, after naming Bulfinch’s “‘ Age of Fable,” he selects in 
these words : “ Of the classic authors, Aldrich’s ‘Story of a Bad 
Boy’ is already a child’s classic as well, and so are Dana's ‘ Two 
Years Before the Mast’ and Hawthorne’s ‘ Grandfather’s Chair.’ 
Longfellow’s ‘ Hiawatha’ is easy reading and full of life. Park- 
man’s ‘ Oregon Trail’ is the journal of a young man’s trip across 
the Continent fifty years ago, when everything was wild. Thor- 
eau’s ‘ Maine Woods’ has the real flavor of the forest. Cooper's 
‘Spy’ is a tale of the American revolution, in which Washington 
appears as a hero. Irving’s ‘ Bracebridge Hall’ is a delightful 
picture of country life, which I remember to have read with de- 
light at twelve. Lowell’s ‘ Biglow Papers’ is full of hamor, and 
though many of its allusions will pass over a boy’s head, yet there 
are plenty which he will understand.” 


Training in Citizenship. 


GARDINER, ME.—The pupils of the high school are to have 
practical training in civil government this year. They conduct a 
national congress, a state legislature, and a municipal city govern- 
ment. Bills will be introduced in regular order, passed upon by 
the proper committees, and debated on the floor in truly parlia- 
mentary fashion. 


The Microbe must Go. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—The Indiana board of health has de- 
cided against the school slate. It has also issued other sanitary 
rules requiring that pencils, pens, and desks be disinfected daily ; 
that the floors, windows, and all the woodwork of school-rooms 
be washed daily with a disinfectant ; that banisters and tops of 
tables be treated with a disinfectant once a week ; that drinking- 
water be not kept in open buckets ; and that admittance be denied 
to any unwashed child, or any child with a cough, or exhibiting 
cutaneous evidence of disease. 


Disease in Drinking Cups. 


CHICAGO, ILL.—At the opening of the fall session a corps of 
medical inspectors visited the schools to see that the new sanitary 
laws were carried out. The inspectors will make regular visits, 
and where there are infractions of the regulations teachers will be 
held responsible. The health authorities trace the typhoid fever 
cases during the last session to the use of common drinking cups. 


Writing With Either Left or Right Hand. 


In many schools of Great Britain the utility of teaching children 

to write with both hands is being considered. In Japan, school 

children are taught to write with both hands, and in this country 
the matter is receiving some attention. 


Exhibit of Art Works for Schools. 


An exhibition of casts, photographic enlargements of great 
paintings, photogravures, drawings, engravings, etchings, etc., 
Suitable for the decoration of school-rooms, will be held in the 
spacious art gallery of the Bridgeport (Conn.) public library from 
October 10, to November 14, 1896. It will be similar to the one 
given under the direction of the section on art education of the 
Brooklyn (N. Y.) Institute of Arts and Sciences last spring. The 
principal and largest part of the exhibits is loaned by J. C. Witter 
& Co., publishers of Art Education, New York. 


Technical Schools in Ontario. 


MONTREAL, CANADA.— The minister of education of Ontario, 
Mr. J. W. Ross, has under consideration a proposal which he will 
probably lay before the legislature at its next session. Mr. Ross 
is convinced that if it is right for the province to provide means 
for the education of professional men upon the payment of a 
moderate fee, the mechanic should receive training upon the same 
terms. The plan provides for the use of the money now devoted 
to mechanics’ institutes, with the addition of the necessary grants, 
to establish trade schools in the manufacturing centers, in order 
that the youth of the province may study the rudimentary prin- 
ciples of the various trades they intend to follow. Minister Ross 
intends to visit the trade schools of New England for the pur- 
pose of securing further information on the subject of technical 
training schools. 


It Pays to Have Good Schools. 


ATLANTA, GA.—The state school commissioner is vigorously 
pursuing his campaign for educatioral progress. He will ask the 
legislature to levy a school tax in each county. He estimates 
that a tax of one-quarter per cent. would furnish sufficient funds 
to carry on good schools in all the rural counties for nine months 
in the year, and build good school-houses as well. In several 
counties where such a tax has been voluntarily tried, the schools 
have improved very rapidly, and the market price of land in 
counties where the schools are good has risen considerably. 
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French for the Babies. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—There is a kindergarten in this city 
where French is taught to children from four to seven years. 
Mme. Courdate, the teacher, begins by holding up a doll and 
telling the children its name in French. From this she passes to 
the color of its eyes, its dress, etc. In the same way she talks to 
the boys about their hoops, and balls. After a few words have 
been learned the children begin to form sentences, They do not 
look upon it as work, but as a new kind of play, and it is quite 
amusing to see a child talk to her doll in this new language. 


Study of Domestic Economy. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—The Household Economic Associa- 
tion has started a school for the study of domestic economy in its 
different departments. It will be conducted by professional 
teachers, and will furnish a thorough scientific course to prepare 
pupils for the management of a household. The sewing depart- 
ment has been in operation forseveral months. The course com- 
prises a systematic study of home sanitation, including plumbing, 
drainage, heating, ventilation, lighting, and furnishing. To this 
course will be added the regular literary course of the association. 


Michigan Educational News Notes. 


Lewis C. Carson, principal of the Pontiac high school last 
year,has been appointed to fill the position in the English depart- 
ment of the Orchard Lake Military academy, left vacant by the 
resignation of Prof. Taylor More who enters Columbia Law 
school. 


The state normal school at Ypsilanti now enrolls about 750. 


Prof. Walter Denton Smith, instructor in the U. of M. law school, 
died at Galesburg, this state, Sept. 20, at the age of 25. He was one 
of the founders of the Detroit law school, and its first secretary. 
He was appointed to his university position in 1894. 


A peculiar case came before Attorney-General Maynard a few 
days ago. Benzonia college wanted to make a contract with the 
school district officials to teach the eleventh and twelfth grades 
of the public school, thereby making a great saving for the dis- 
trict, but it is held by Attorney Maynard that they cannot do so. 
The college employs its own teachers, whereas the law directs 
that the district officers shall select all teachers to whom public 
money is paid. W. J. MCKANE. 


Detrott, Mich.—More pupils than seats is causing much in- 
convenience. There are 29,008 seats and 29,021 pupils, but the 
distribution of pupils is such that there are 802 vacant seats in a 
few of the schools that are not crowded. Three hundred and eight 
pupils in school have no seats while 430 only attend school half- 
days. The Zag/e of Brooklyn, N. Y., recently published the cut 
of the new Detroit high school building. In commenting on the 
enterprise the Zag/e says: “ This picture is published to show 
Brooklyn folks what the younger city of Detroit is able to do in 
the way of school buildings.” 


The sophomores of the Michigan Agricultural college attempted 
sport with the freshmen Wednesday evening. Every freshman 
room was visited and the occupants made to either eat hard soap 
or to dance. The freshmen took their medicine reasonably quiet, 
but President Snyder was not so easily satisfied. Eleven students 
were called up. One was expelled forthwith. Eight signed an 
agreement not to disturb the freshmen hereafter. Two refused 
to do this and tne chances aré that they will have to go. 


Bay City, MICH.—The total cost of the city schools for the 
last year was $71,953.51, superintendence and instruction amount- 
ing to $52,118 .32. The school census shows 11,482 names while 
the school enrollment was 5,379. During the year 205 pupils 
were neither absent nor fardy, 53 of whom were from the high 
school. The high school enrollment was 418. There were 174 
students in Latin, 14 in Greek, 23 in French, and 80 in German. 
For the sake of economy no special teachers will be employed 
for the year 1896-7, 


Educational News of Utah. 


SALT LAKE CITY.—The agricultural college at Logan, opened 
Sept. 15, with the !argest attendance in the history of the institu- 
tion. Dr. J. M. Tanner, a student at Harvard, and a native of 
Utah, is the new president. ; 

The enrollment upon the opening of the state university at Salt 
Lake, the 21st inst., was unusually large, and the outlook for the 
year is most encouraging. é : 

The public schools of Salt Lake City opened Sept. 14, with an 
attendance of 9,319, a gain of 396 over that of the preceding 

ear. 
. A state kindergarten association has been recently formed at 
Salt Lake, and will use its influence to have the kindergarten sys- 
tem made a part of the State Normal school | 

Miss Grace A. Kail, formerly primary supervisor in the schools 
of Rock Island, Ills., has accepted a similar position in the 
schools of Salt Lake, and has entered upon her duties. 
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Fall Pature Study. 


Coloring and Falling of Leaves. 


By CHARLES B, SCOTT. 








THE COLORING AND FALLING OF LEAVES. 


“ There is a beautiful spirit breathing now 

In meliowed richness on the clustered trees, 

And, from a beaker full of richest dyes, 

Pouring new glory on the autumn woods.” 
—Longfellow. 


“ The chestnuts, lavish of their long hid gold, 
To the faiat summer, beggared now and old, 
Pour back the sunshine, hoarded ’ neath 


Her favoring eye.” —Lowell, 


At this season every one who is not blind, physically or mentally, is en- 
joying the autumn foliage. Cannot we teachers help our pupils to appre- 
ciate and enjoy it? How shall we and our pupils get the true spirit of 
October, study, not merely glance at, the autumn leaves, learn the story 
they tell, absorb the lessons they teach ? 

The aim of fall leaf study is not merely to have our pupils observe and 
describe leaf forms, or lead them to see the variety and richness of colors, 
but to help them to appreciate better the beauty of autumn foliage, and to 
realize something of the use, in the economy of nature, of the annual col- 
oring and falling of leaves, to lead them to look beyond the apparent death 
of autumn to the resurrection of the spring, and thus give them a broader 
and higher conception of the unity of nature. 

Constantly keeping in mind this higher aim of the fall leaf study, and 
subordinating all lower aims to it, will more than anything else aid us in 
pursuing right methods of study and attaining the best, that is, the highest 
results. 

If we teachers are blind to the beauties and deaf to the teachings of the 
October trees, we wiil not lead our boys and girls tosee much. If nature 
and out-of-doors seems a dream of last summer, and the ‘‘ mass of sun- 
shine" of the beach, the ‘‘ scarlet drapery ” of the oak, the ‘‘ herald of the 
lumach, with its ban ner rays of flame,” are scarcely seen through the maze 
of geography and history and arithmetic and monthly reports and teachers’ 
meetings, then we need, as a first.lesson in ‘‘ Nature Study Methods,” an 
hour out under the autumn trees, with two or three of our brightest, most 
intere,ted pupils, and Longfellow or Lowell or Bryant or Lucy Larcom or 
Helen Huat Jackson or Thoreau for companions. Try it. Gather and talk 
about the leaves with the children, read to and with them some of the fol- 

owing : 

Lowell’s “ Indian Summer Reverie.” 

Longfellow's ‘* Autumn,” (The earlier poem ) 

Bryant's ‘* Autumn Woods.” 

Bryant’s ‘‘Gtadness of Nature.” 

Lucy Larcom’s ‘* When the Woods Turn Brown.” 

Lucy Larcom’s ‘* October.” 

Helen Hunt Jackson’s ‘‘ October.” (The later poem.) 

Helen Hunt Jackson’s “‘ October's Bright Blue Weather.” 

Helen Hunt Jackson's ‘‘ Down to Sleep.” 

Thoreau’s ‘* Essay on Autumnal Tints.” (In ‘‘ Excursions.”) 


Margaret P. Osgood's “ Come Little Leaves.” (In *‘ Songs and Games 
for Little Ones.’ ) 

Susan Coolidge’s ‘‘ How the Leaves Came Down.” 

H. W. Beecher’s ‘‘ The Anxious Leaf.” (Both above in ‘‘ Classic Stor - 
es,” and “ Litt!e Flower Folks.”) 

S. G. Warner’s ‘“‘ Friends” (In ‘‘ Classic Stories.”) 
_ Such an hour under the trees with the poets and the children will provide 
inspitation, ideas, and material for many subsequent lessons. 


The best possible preparation for study by the children is a 
field lesson. The secret of a successful field lesson is to give 
every pupil definite work to do, something to investigate for him- 
self, and to impress the idea that every pupil will be expected to 
report exactly what he has learned. If the children simply go to 
study ‘‘ autumn leaves” in general, without definite directions and 
specific work, the field lesson 1s apt to degenerate into a frolic. 
For such a field lesson the teacher must carefully study the 
ground beforehand. 

The first lesson, in preparation for the field lesson, may be a 
review of what the children have studied or know about leaves, 
their protection and unfolding from seed and bud during spring, 
and the work they have done during the su nmer, to beautify the 
tree and nature, to protect the young buds in their axils (the 
angle between the plant stem and lzaf stem), to breathe for the 
trees, to throw out the moisture taken in by the roots, and to 
make plant food (starch) out of water and the carbonic acid vapor 
in the air. Now their work seems to be done. We shall see 
whether it is, 

If the children are young (primary grades) their study in the 
Second lesson or field lesson should be confined to one kind of 
tree, the brightest and most beautiful accessible, with which all 
other trees studied later can be compared. With older pupils, 
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different trees or shrubs may be assigned to each pupil or group 
of pupils, one or two to each, and the work of the class made 
more general. When pupils are old enough to write, each may 
have a paper with certain topics which he is to study and write 


. about on the ground, 


Such topics as the following are suggested: In what parts of 
the tree do the leaves begin to color—upper or lower part —out- 
side or toward middle ? 


In what parts of the leaves does the change in color begin— 
around edges or about veins—near tip or base? Draw two or 
three leaves, showing (by shading) parts which are yet green. 

In what part of the tree are the brightest colored leaves ? 

What different colors are found? Which are prettiest ? Why ? 

Why does Mother Nature make the leaves take on such bright 
colors? What is the use of the colors? 

Where and how does the leaf break away from the branch? 
Anywhere, or at a certain part of the leaf or leaf stem ? 

What makes it drop? Compare leaves firmly fastened and 
those just ready to drop. Notice the buds. 

Do they begin to fall in any particular part of the tree? 

Why do the leaves fall off. Let the children think about it. 
Do not tell them. Is their falling of any use to the tree, to the 
leaf, to other plants ? 

Gather the children under the tree with their treasures in their 
laps, and read to them and talk with them about one of the poems 
suggested above. 

Have the children take their prettiest leaves with them to school. 
Show them how to press them so that they can be preserved and 
used in decorating the school-room or the homes of the pupils. 

Gather up next day what has been learned in the field lesson, 
with younger children grouping everything about one tree, with 
older pupils limiting the work at first to one kind of tree and later 
comparing others with this. 

If it seems impossible to have a field lesso1, these topics may 
be assigned to different pupils to study out of school and report a 
day or two later. 

Che fourth lesson can be devoted to a reproduction of what 
has been learned. Begin with a short selection (only the best is 
good enough for children) written on the blackboard for the chil- 
dren to memorize or copy at the beginning of their written work. 
Little folks may be told, in story form, the history of the leaves. 
Taey may match the leaves with others or with colored paper, to 
impress the colors. O‘der pupils can write and perhaps paint the 
leav.s. Try to have them tell in story form, and place all em- 
phasis on the beauty of the leaves. 

Two or more lessons may now be devoted to the “ why,” the 
function of autumn, their use or work. Get the children to 
think. Do not merely tell them. : 

The first why is esthetic, to beautify the world. Dwell on this, 
particularly with little folks. 

The leaves change color because their supply of food is cut off. 
Usually they change last about the veins. 

Why do they fall ? 

From the standpoint of the leaves—because their work is done, 
(review the great work they have done), and they need and de- 
serve a rest. 

From the standpoint of the tree they fall because the tree does 
not need them during its winter rest, but is beiter off without the 
leaves? The leaves catch the wind and hold the snow. Notice 
bow and where the leaves break off. Why do they remain on 
some oaks and on sumach ? 

Later several lessons may be devoted to the trees, evergreens, 
which keep their leaves all winter, and to the ways in which tree, 
and leaves are fitted for this. 

From the standpoint of other plants leaves fall to protect buds 
and seeds on and in the ground, and to furnish by their decay 
food for other plants. From time to time during the winter recur 
to the protective use of fal'en leaves. Bring into the school-room 
leaves of the previous autumn, gathered from gutters, showing 
differing stages in disintegration, and study the process of decay 
and the agencies which aid it, moisture, wind, heat, and earth- 
worms and other animals. 

The fallen leaves also protect the eggs and larve of insects 
and other small animals. 

In review--another lesson —tell the younger pupils or have the 
older pupils tell you in story form, about “ What the Leaves Do 
During their Vacation,” or ** The Resting and Working Leaves.” 

In subsequent lessons the ideas may be broadened and strength- 
ened by observing other trees and shrubs, all that the children 
can find, assigning different ones to different pupils or groups of 

upils. 

. Emphasize the literature constantly and dwell on the thoughts 
of beauty and use. Avoid everything like “ The melancholy days 
are come, the saddest of the year.” That is not the thought for 
children. 

Leave with the boys and girls—but don’t preach, the trees 
should furnish the sermons —the great thought that the leaves are 
always working and helping, that, even when they seem to die in 
autumn, they are only preparing for a richer, more abundant life 
the coming spring, the resurrection time of nature. 
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Latin, 
Arrowsmith & Knapp’s, A. B.C. 
. “ Whicher’s 


Coy’s Latin Lesson, - 
Egbert’s Inscriptions, 
Harper & Burgess’s Primer, “ 
Harper & Miller’s Aeneid “ 
Harper & Tollman’s Gal. War, 
Lindsay’sCornelius Nepos, “ 
Lord’s Cicero-Laelius de 
Amicitia, ° 
Peck & Arrowsmith’s Rom- “ 


ap Li e, 
Rockwood’s Cicero’s Cato, “ 
Hayes & Mason’s Grammar, 
W. B. Clive 


Alicroft & Haydon Syntax 
W. B. Clive 
Gildersleeve’s (2), U. P. Co. 
Latin Classics (18), L. 8. & 8. 
Lowe & Butler’s Helvet,S.F &Co. 
Churehill & Sauford’s Viri 
Romae, 8S. F. & Co. 
Lowe & Ewing's Cesar, 
8S. F. & Co. 
Rigg’s Cicero & Cesar, S F &Co. 
Chase&Stewart’s\st yr, E.&Bro. 


Bennett’s Gran yn & Bacon 
Kelsey’s Gallic War, pi 

ys icero, we 
Lindsay &Rollins-Easy Les.,“ 
Ro fe’s Viri Romae, <a 
Scudder’s Ist Keader, wd 
Church’s Virgil, Macm. 


Cicero, : 
Hart & Osborn (Vir.), D. McKay 
Heileg’s (Ovid) = 
Clark’s Cesar, rs 
Clark’s Cicero, pe 
“ Saliust, = 
“ Flaccus, pa 
Beeber’s Livy, ad 
Allen & Greenough, Gram., 
Ginn & Co. 
“ Latin (7), pa 
Collar’s “ (@), 
Cullege Series Latin, rd 
Greenough’s > - 
, E.H.B. 
Macm. 
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Johnston’s Cicero, 8. F. & Co. 

Griggs 
E. & Bro 


Latin Gram., 
Rolfe’s Nepos, 
sacha — 


vy, 


Allyn & Bacon 
D. Me Kay 


Latin and Greek Classics. 
University Tutorial Series, 
W. B. Clive. 
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Schuyler’s, 


Daviss’-Inductive, 
Welton’s, 


Scribner 
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unson’s, Harper. 
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Phrase Book, pe 
Dictionary , 
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Thompson’s Zoo., 
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Putnam’s Ele. Phy. 7 
rk’s Phy. in Education, “ 
Browne’s (4), Harper. 
Davis’, we 
Dewe:’s pi 
Baker’s, M. M. & Co. 
Walker's, Allyu & Bacon 
Sully’s Psychology (2) Appleton. 
Baldwin’s “ H. H. & Co 
James’ “ ‘ 
Haven’s Men. Phil., 


Sheldon 
Compayre’s Phy., L. & 8. 


orresp 
Cross’, 
Manual, 


100) 
Dictionary, 

Osgoodbi.z’s Phonetic, W. & R, 
Practical Shorthand, P. T. B.Co_ 
Temperance Physiology. 
Authertees Series (3), A. B. u. 

ee 


8. B. & Co. 


Baldwin’s, (3) Werner 


Readers. 


7, ~* | Butier’s (6), 


Holmes’ (5), U. P. Co. 
Davis’ (4), sad 
Werner 
| Werner Primer = 
Continental (5) Mutual Book Co. 
Buckalew , Lovel 
Cleveland’s (3), L. 8. & 8. 
Ward's Rat. Meth. (6) 8. B. & Co. 
Normal Course (8), *6 
| Patriotic (16), J.B. L. Co. 
Phonetic Reader, Morse Co. 
Stickney’s (8), Ginn & Co. 
Hazeu's (5), E.H. B& Co. 
Monroe’s (6), a 
New Script Primer P.& P. 
Vertical ** he a 
Riverside Primer & Reader 
H,. M. & Co. 
A. &Son 
Sheldon 
W. P. House. 


Town's (6), 
New Frauklin, (5) 
is ” Adv. (4) 


Pollard’s, 


| Supplementary Reading. 


Rickoft A. B.C. 
Eclectic (6), = 
McGuffey’s (6), o 
Morgan's bes 
Standard (7), pod 
Swinton's (4), ed 
Harper’s Sch. Classics, Harper 
Golden Rod Books, U. P. Co. 
Standard Literature - 
Drake’s (3), Scribners 
Wright (4 S 
Parker & Marvel’s (2), L. S. & S, 
Young Folk’s Lib. (9),8. B. & Co. 
Lovejoy’s Sup, Read, (9), 


Norton’s (6), 

Riverside Series 

Morris’ Hist. Tales, 

Columbian Sel., 

Macmillao’s Sch. Lib. (20) Macm. 


Readers, Nat. Hist. Sci. 
r’s A. B.C. 
Herrick’s - 
Hooker's 
Johonnot’s (6), 
Monteith’s 


Lockwood's 2) 
McGuffey’s (3), 
Treat’s = 
Bass’ Plant Life D.C. H. &Co. 
Bass’ Animal “ yo 
Wright's Nature (4), 64 


Readers, Historical. 


Gail Hamilton's A. B.C. 
Jobonnot’s (6), ps 
~ ’ “ 
Skinner’s “s 
Morris’ (4), J. B. L. Co. 
Maynard’s, (3 M. M. & Co. 
Anderson’s,(2 od 
Macmillan’s, (7) Macm. 
L. & 8. 


Dodge’s, 

Waters, (2) 

Blaisdel’s Civil War, “ 
nroe’s, « 

Green’s English, Harper 


Reader, Geographical. 


339 


Spelling. 


Harri n’s (2), 
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McGuffey’s Revised 
Metcaif’s 

Natural Speller & Word Bk. - 


Pooler’s 
Swinton’s (3), 
eed’s 
Merrill’s 
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Hansell’s, 
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Seventy Lessons 
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Westlake’s, 


A. B. Cc. 


M. M. & Co: 
U. P. Co 
Werner 
Lovell 

L. 8. & 8. 

8. B. & Co. 

E. H. B. & Co. 

Morse Co- 


Sheldon 


Spelling, 
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Science. 
Mech.—Briggs& Bryan, W.B.Clive 
Hydrostatics “ es 
Sound—Stewart 
Heat “ 


Light “ “ 
Magnetism Electricity - 
Bert’s First Steps, J.B. L.Co 
Bert’s Primer - 
Bailey’s—Physical, C.H. & Co. 
Boyer’s Biology ~ 
Chutes’ hysical Laboratory“ 
8s Geology 
ech. Macm 
+ yee sa 
—Light = 
—Heat “4 


L. G. & Co. 
Sons 


Surv.,“ 
Appleton 
B.C. 


Gage’s (4) 
Davis" Menta Phil. 
Robinson’s Moral “ 
Sharpless & Phillip’s Natural 
J. B. L. & Co 

Appleton 
Thompson’s Zoology 
Gillespie Surveying 
Tylor’s Anthropology, 
Barker's Physics 
Hall & Bergen 8 Phys. 


Kerne’s Plants 
Packard's Zoology (8), = 

Sedgwick s Biology . 
Dana's Geology A. B.C. 


“ 


LeConte’s 
Gifford’s Ele. Phys. _T. B. & Co. 


H.H & Co. 


“ 
“ 


Penmanship. 


Appleton’s Standard(21), A. B.C 
Barnes’ National (12), 


Appleton's (6), 
Law. Barnes’ (5 
Commercial Law, W.&.R 

Business 2 ped Swinton’s (7 
Commercial Law, 
Commercial Law, 








Spencerian ( _ Collard’s (3 


Harper’s Oo, “ elo Saxon | 


Shaw’s Phys. by Ex. M. M. & Co. 
Winchell’s (2) Griggs 
A. B.C. | Houston’s Physics, (3) E. & 
i Dodge’s Ele. Biolog 
“ Carhart & Chute’s 
Allyn 


y 
Morse Co. 


Geographical Reader ro. 
Johonnot’s 
Long's 

King’s (5), . &8. 
Picturesque, (5) « & 8, 








Harpers 
M. & Co. Nature’s By-ways, 





Notes of General Interest. 


Dr. Basil L. Gildersleeve, professor of Greek at Johns Hopkins 
university, has recently returned from a tour through Greece. His 
knowledge of ancient Greek was of such practical use to him that 
he considers it anything but a dead language. Said he: - 

‘*I found that with my knowledge of ancient Greek it was no trouble for 
me to read the newspapers and the signs along the streets, but the case was 
different with regard to the spoken language, which is also the language of 
poetry. Two influences are actively at work with the language now, one 
seeking to archaize it, to get back to the classic, while the other desires to 
substitute the modern colloquial form tor the older tongue.” 


Mr. David B., Ivison, of the American Book Company, has pre- 
sented Ivison Hall to the Rutherford Free Library association for 
a library building. The building is valued at $10,000, and the 
library consists of 1,500 volumes. 


The Fall Announcement and Catalogue of the Publications of 
T. Y. Crowell & Co., New York and Boston, two large and 
handsomely printed and illustrated pamphlets, have just been re- 
ceived. The announcements include many attractive gift books 
and books in sets, This house is especially noted for fine editions 
of English classics, both prose and verse. The illustrations in 
these catalogues give something of an idea of the beauty of these 
works, while the mention of the names of the authors—many of 
the ne names in our literature—is sufficient to denote their 
worth. 


Among the fill announcements of Chas, Scribner’s Sons, are 
the following: ‘An Introduction to Sociology,” by Arthur 
Fairbanks, Ph. L., instructor in Yale university; and a new vol- 
ume of the “ Great Educator” series, on “ Thomas Arnold, and 
on Leatemparary Educational Movement in England,” by J. G. 

itch. 


The Catalogue and Announcements for 1896 of Ginn & Co., 
Ston,is a paper covered 16mo. volume of 208 pages. It contains 
descriptions of the hundreds of school and college text-books of 


this old and reliable firm, besides many books that may be used 
for school and college libraries. There are text-books on mathe- 
matics, natural science, history, geography, modern languages, 
English, ancient languages, physiology ; in fact, there is scarcely 
a department in school work that is not covered. The descrip- 
tions given of the books are full and accurate. Every teacher 
should have this catalogue for reference. 


A little magazine known as The New Crusade (Wood-Allen 
Publishing Co., Ann Arbor, Mich.), is doing a good work in en- 
lightening the people on such subjects as physiology, education, 
philanthropic work, etc. In fact, the scope of the magazine 1s a 
wide one, and includes all things for the uplifting of humanity. 
The articles are brief and full of thought. Among those in the 
September number are “ Heredity from the Parent's Standpoint,” 
by Mary Wood-Allen, M. D.; “ The Education of Environment,” 
by Mrs. J. H. Kellogg; and “City Childhood from a Medical 
Standpoint,” by Henry Ling Taylor, M. D. 


As the name American Teacher did not convey a clear idea 
of the grade of work actually represented in the paper, the pub- 
lishers (New England Publishing Co., 3 Somerset street, Boston) 
have changed the name to American Primary Teacher. This 
change took place with the September issue. Furthermore, the 
size of the paper has been enlarged, its typographical appearance 
improved, and new features have been added. 


William Beverley Harison, 59 Fifth avenue, New York, has 
issu d a Standard Text-Rook List, containing the publishers’ 
authorized prices of standard school and college text-books of all 
publishers. It also contains a special-priced list of Klemm’s Re- 
lief Practice Maps, Jackson’s Vertical Writing, Evolution of Em- 
pire Series, and other educational devices and publications of Mr. 
Harison. Almost all standard books and supplies necessary for 
school use are catalogued, but many items are omitted for lack 
of space. However, Mr, Harison can furnish any kind of mate- 
rial, American or foreign, aud solicits correspondence, 
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New School Apparatus. 








The Light That Does Not Fail. 


A catalogue issued by Walmsley, Fuller & Co., 134 Wabash 
avenue, Chicago, describes Acetylene Apparatus for Light, 
Heat, and Power. \t recalls to mind the fact that we are living 
in a wonderful age. Not one hundred years ago peop'e were 
using pine knots and tallow dips for light; after various substances 
had bee: employed kerosene got a foothold as an illuminator. 
Then gas followed and e'ectr city made the streets of our cities 
almost as light as day. Now we have another gas (acetylene) 
that has many times the i!luminating power that ordinary gas 
possesses. The beauty of this gas is that it is geaerated as us:d 
and there is no waste. A smail generator is connected with the 
lamp, and the gas company cannot charge (as is sometimes the 
case) for the consumption of gas while you are away on your va- 
cation. Acetylene is used for searchlights, magic lante-ns, light- 
ing towns, heating, etc. 





The illustration shows Generator No. 2, with purifier, reading, 
and microscope lamp. Its height, down, is 15 inches; when fully 
up, 24 inches; diameter, 8 inches. Oae pound of carbide in this 
generator will supply a one-foot burner for five hours, giving a 
light equal to six five-foot ordinary city gas jets. Two pounds of 
carbide is the utmost capacity of this generator, and should only 
be used when two or four one-foot burners are to be supplied 
continuously until the gas is entirely exhausted. This generator 
is easily and qaickly filled from the top by a clamp device and is 
very portable ; it is intended to generate the gas for immediate 
and continuous use, and not to store the gas to any extent, al- 
though it may be turned down or off for a short time. It is es- 
pecially adapted for reading and piano lamps, long microscopic 
manipulations, small stereopticons etc. The lamp and appara- 
tus complete is only $23. 


Mucilage for the School-Room. 


It is a great convenience to have an adhesive material that is 
of the highest quality and that can be kept off the hands and 
parts of the surface of the paper where it is not wanted. These 
merits are claimed for Link’s Instant Adnesive Mucilage. On 
the removal of the cap from the end of the pencil-shaped case 
and the mois‘ening of the end, the mucilage can be applied to the 


| LGNSTANT (ADHESIVE ()MUCILAGE.))_ 














surface, just the quantity that is needed and no more. This mu- 
cilage is employed for all stationery and mounting purposes ; also 
for repairing shee: music, library and school books, and is espe- 
cially adapted for scrap-books and school uses. It is made by 
the Instant Adhesive Mucilage Co., 505 D street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


A Pencil that is Easily Sharpened. 


The saying that there is nothing new unijer the sun is not ex- 
actly true, for here is a kind of lead pencil that all will admit: is 
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both novel and practicable, It is made by the Eagle Pencil Co,, 
73 Franklin street, N. Y. The convenience and simplicity of this 
pencil will make it a very popular one. By merely removing the 
wood with the finger nail as long a point as desired can be ob- 
tained. The lead is sharpened as indicated in the illustration 
(See page 348). This obviates the use of a knife or any other 
method of sharpening. The lead in the Eagle Simplex Pencil is 
of a very high quality, and is made from the purest graphite by 
a new and special process. Samples will be furnished free to 
principals and teachers. 


Phonographie Lesson Cards. 


William L. Mason, principal of the Metropolitan school of 
shorthand, 156 Fifth avenue, N. Y., is the author of a series of 
Phonographic Lesson Cards, which will be published about No- 
vember 15, by Isaac Pitman & Sons, 33 Union square, N. Y, 
These cards will enable the student to pursue the study without 
an instructor; they are also intended for the use of classes, 
They are based on the Isaac Pitman system of shorthand. After 
several years’ experience in teaching shcrthand from the regular 
text-beoks, the author found, that in many cases the pupil either 
evinced a strong desire to get a smattering of the advanced prin- 
ciples shown in the back of the book, and so did not do justice 
to the lesson in hand, or, from motives of curiosity, became dis- 
couraged at the hard work ahead, and so gave up the study be- 
fore completing half the course. The originator of this method 
then conceived the idea of arranging each principle, and every- 
thing appertaining to it, on a separate leaf, called a “ card,” and 
presenting but one of these at a time to the learner and insisting 
upon his careful study of the card in hand, before passing 0a to 
the next, thus insuring no: o1ly thorough work, but d:priving the 
stud:nt of the means for discouragement presented in the usual 
methods of study. The cards are handsonely engraved, and 
contain numerous practice exercises in phonographic characters, 
composed of carefully se'ected words, and with the priaciples so 
arranged as to fo'low each other if lozical ord2r, each one laying 
the foundation for the intelligent study of the next, There is just 
enouzh of each card to constitute one easy lesson, and not more 
than can be quickly comprehended by an intelligent mind. 


A New Instrument for Measuring Temperatures. 


The Thermophone isan electrical thermometer of the resistance 
type (made by E. S. Ritchie & Sons, Brookline, Mass ), and is 
especially valuable in determining the temperature of a distant or 
inaccessible place. It was devised for the purpose of obtaining 
the temperature of the water at different depths in a reservoir, 
and was so successful in operation that its inventors were en- 
couraged to study further into the capabilities of th: instrument, 
with a view of adap‘ing it to scientific and commercial work. 
Many resistance methods for the determination of temperature 
have been used. All depend upon the principle that the resist- 
ance of a conductor to the electrical current varies with its tem- 
perature. It is readily seen that any apparatus capable of meas- 
uring the resistance of a material may also be used to measure 
its temperature, as one is a function of the other. For the frst 
time advantage bas been taken of the fact that different metals 
have different electrical temperature coefficients. 

It is impossible to give a detailed description of the instrument ; 
a circular containing that is issued Among its advantages are 
the following: Itis more sensitive than a mercurial thermometer. 
It sets quicker than most mercurial thermometers, It can be 
made with any desired range. It is light and po-table and not 
liable to get out of order. Its readings are independent of pres- 
sure, an important requisite for a deep-sea instrument. Any 
number of coils may be connected to a single indicator by switch- 
inz them into circuit one after another. This is important when 
it is desired to know the temperature of different rooms in a ho- 
pital, school-house, or public building which may be controlled in 
the engine room or basement. It is comparatively cheap. 


Blackboard Ruler. 


M. A. Harris, of Akron, O., has got out a device for accurately 
ruling blackboards. This consists of a base mounted on ro'lers, 
from which base an upright standard is affixed, reaching to the 
height of the blackboard and having a series of crayon or pencil 
clips attached at equal distances, so that a line of any desired 
height can be made clear across the board by simply rotling the 
apparatus along the floor; or one slidable clip might be used, 
arranged to fasten at any desired point. 


A New Soft Rubber. 


A new erasing rubber has been devised which will be useful to 
have in schools where drawing is taught. It is sold by Williams, 
Brown & Earle, 33-39 South Tenth street, Philadelphia, who 
guarantee that it never will become hard, and that it will erase 
charcoal, pencil, or dirt marks from paper or tracing cloth with- 
out removing the india ink lines or impairing the surface. 





The blood is the source of health. To keep it pure, take Hood's Sarsa- 
parilla—and only Hood's. 
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Tbe Thurston Teachers Agency, 
Chicas o 
Winchell’s Agency, Chics; o 
Interstate Teachers’ Agency, “ 
Texas School Agency, 


Marshall, Tex. 
G. B. Free, Clarksville, Tenn. 


Colo, Teachers’ Agency, Denver 
National Ed, Bureau, 
Harrisburg, Pr, 
Hazard Agency, Minneapolia, inn, 
Coyriere, Mrs. » Be G 


Fisk Teachers’ Agencies, 
Boston, New York, Chicago 
Toronto, Los Angelos 
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Hazen, Irving, Met. Tea, Bu., Hammond Typewriter Co., ~ 
N. Y.C. Yost Typewriter Co., * 

N. Y¥. Educatioval Bureau, “ Typewriter Exchange, = 

Schermerhorn Co., J. W , m Smith Premier Co., Syracuse, N.Y. 


Daugherty Typewriting Co., 
Pittsburg, Pa., 
N. ¥. City 


Young-Faltop, Mrs, M. J. ee 
Interstate Teachers’ Agency, 
Saginaw, Mich. 
Syracuse, N. Y 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Providence, R. I. 
Central Ed. Bureau, Phiia, Pa. 
Parker, C. J. Raleigh, N. C. 
Southern Teachers’ Exchange, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Williams Type Co., 
Ford Type Co., 


Heating & Ventilating 


Am. Boiler Co., Boston 
Boston Blower Co , " 
Exeter Machine Works, - 


Bardeen, C. W., 
Robertson, I. 
Educational Ex. 


Gurney Heater Mfg. Co., = 

Typewriters. Ideal Boiler Co., “ 

Magee Furnace Co., ” 

Am, Writing Mach. Co., N. Y. Smith & Anthony Co., * 
Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict,“* Sturtevant Co., B. F. 7 
Densmore Typewriter Co., ” Palsey, J. F. ” 
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Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
McLain Co., J. H. Canton, 0. E. 
Powers Regulator Co., Chicago Stover Heater Co., Freeport. Ill. 
Fuller & Warren Warm, & Ven. Co. Herenden Mfg.Co., Geneva, N. Y. 
Chicago. Boston, New York, Phila., Pa. 

r.C. 


Dee Heat. & Vent. Co.,“* - 


M. Link, Machine Co., Erie, Pa. 


American Boiler Co., N.Y Hartford Heater Co., Hartford, Ct. 
Boynton Furnace Co., > Raymond Campbell Mfg. Co., 

Fuller & Warren Co., » Middletown, Pa. 
Gorton & Lidgerwood = Mowry. W. C. Norwich, Conn. 
Hart & Crouse, en H. Sandmyer & Co., Peoria, Tl. 
J. L. Mott Iron Works, oe I. A. Sheppard & Co., Philadelphia 
Standard Radiator Co., Howard Furnace Co.,Syracuse, N.Y. 


Pease Furn. Co., J. F..Syracuse, N.Y. 
Ranton Boiler Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Carton Furnace Co. Utica, N. Y. 
Giblin & Co., - 

Kernan Furnace Co., - 
Russell Wheeler & Co., ” 

Broomell, Schmidt & Co., York, Pa. 


Peck & Williamson Co, Cincinnati O. 
Hersey Atwood Heater Co., 
Clifton, N. J. 
Roberts Machine Co.Collegeville, Pa 
Craig Reynolds Foun. Co., Dayton,O. 
U. 8. Heater Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Hyatt & Smith Mfg. Co., “ - 





Notes of General Interest. 


The autumn announcements of D. Appleton & Co. include five 
volumes of the “ World of Wonder Series;” “ Wonders of Ma- 
rine Life,” ‘“ Curiosities ef Vegetable Life,” “ Curiosities of the 
Insect and Reptile World,” “ Marvels of Bird and Beast Life,” 
and “ Phenomenal Forces of Nature.” 


The First Ten Numbers is a little pamphlet by Anton R. 
Rheude, principal of Rheude’s business college, Milwaukee, Wis , 
in which exercises in number are arranged for first grade pu- 
pils. At the beginning many pictures are given to show the relat- 
ion of numbers to objects. Questions for teachers to ask are 
given, There is also slate work from the beginning, including fig- 
ures and script. 


Expression, the little quarterly edited by S. S. Curry, Ph. D, 
and other teachers, and published by the Schoel of Expression, 
458 Boylston street, Boston, contains in a small compass much 
matter relating to the cultivation of the voice, Lody, and mind. 
Everything is presented in the most compact form— educational 
articles, fables, brief paragraphs, etc,— and throughout are brief 
and pertinent suggestions forthe teacher. This magazine should 
be read and then filed for future reference, as its gems of thought 
are too valuable to be lost, 


Educational Articles in Magazines and Reviews. 
OCTOBER POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY. 


The Educative Value of Children’s Questioning. By H. L. Clapp. 
A Measure of Mental Capacity. By Dr. Emil Kraepelin. 

The Metric System. By Prof. , - rol Mendenhall. 

The Vivisection Question (Concluded). By Prof. C. F. Hodge. 
About French Children, By Mme. Blanc. 


OcToBER ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 


Five American Contributions to Civilization. By Chas. W. Eliot, Presi- 


dent of Harvard University. 
‘*’ Tis Sixty Years Since at Harvard.” By Dr. Edward Everett Hale. 
The Fate of the Coliseum. By Rodolfo Lanciani. 


OCTOBER LIPPINCOTT'’S MAGAZINE. 
By Isabel F. Hapgood. 
OcTOBER FORUM. 


Russian Boys and Girls at School. 


Princeton College and Patriotism. By Professor Hibben, 

Robert Schumann, A Lyrical Poet. By Joseph Sohn. 

The Study of Folk Lore. By L. J. Vance. 

King Oscar of Sweden and Norway. By Prof. Harold Hjarne. 

The Awakening of the Negro. By Booker T. Washington, September 
Atlantic. 


OcTOBER NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


Prospects of Education in England. By the Rt. Hon. Sir John E 


Gorst. 
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Architects. 


We publish below a directory of architects who 
have had experience in designing and planning school 
buildings. Boards of Education usually employ a 
competent architect even for the smallest building, 
and the result is a dignified, well planned, economi- 
cal structure, a credit to the city or town. We shall 
be glad toanswer correspondence as to the names 
below, but we suggest that the architects be ad- 
dressed directly, mentioning THe ScnHoot JourNaL. 


Exchange Building, 
Architect of James 
Auburn, N. Y., etc. 


Buildings.” 
Hilton, Howard 


75 Westminster St., 


Beman, S, S. 








Eyre, Wilson 
927 Chestnut St., - - PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
Architect of the Educational Building, 61 E. 
oth street, N. Y. 
Schweinfurth, Albert C. 


San Francisco, Car, 


ampton, Mass., and 


Schweinfurth, C.F. CLevecanp, O. 


Architect of Ursuline Convent, Cleveland. St. Men's Hall, etc. 
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Joseph Seminary, Nottingham, O. Physical lab- 
oratory, Adelbert College, Cleveland. 


Schweinfurth, J. A. 


St. and Seymour St. Schools, 


Gardner, Byrne & Gardner 


Mr. Gardner is the author of Gardner’s “School 
, 


Architect of Laboratories and Medical School, 
Northwestern University. 


Brocklesby, Wm. C. 


Architect aseineey for Smith College, North- 
e 


w Britain High 


Bullard, Geo. Wesley 
Architect of Puget Sound University, Young 
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Wheelwright & Haven Boston, Mass. 
Architects of many Boston Schools, also High 
School Buil¢ ing, Marlboro, Mass. 


Potter, William A. New Yor Cirv. 
Architect of the Teachers College, N. Y. City. 
Commencement Hall, Princeton College, N. J. 


McKim, Mead and White. New Yor« Crrv. 

Architects of Columbia College Buildings, New 

York, University Buildings, New York, Brooklyn 
Institute, Latin School, Baltimore, Md., etc. 


Marshall, Henry Rutgers. New Yorx Crrv. 
Architect of Brearley School, 9 W. s4th Street, 
N. Y. City, Bryn Mawr School, Baltimore Md. 


Lamb and Rich. New Yorx Crry. 

Architects of Alumni Hall, Dartmouth College, 

Hanover, N. H., Berkeley ool, 9 W. gath st., 
New York, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Copes and Stewardson, Puitape:rnia, Pa. 

Architect of Pembroke Hall, Bryn Mawr Col- 

lege, Dormitory Buildings for University of 
Pennsylvania, etc. 


Boston, M-ss. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mas;,. 


- Provipence, R, I, 


Hartrorp, Cr, 


hool,Ct, 
Tacoma, Wasn, 








School Building Notes. 


ALABAMA. 


Birmingham will build an auditorium to cost $12,000. 
Montevallo will erect schoolhouse. Write Arch. E. W. Wa'pole, Talla- 
dega.--Will erect a Girls’ industrial school. Write W. W. Wadsworth. 
ARIZONA. 


Fort Defiance will erect three schoolhouses on the Navajo Indian reserva - 
tion. Address Capt, Constant Williams, U. S. Indian service, Navajo 
agency, N. Mexico, 


ARKANSAS. 


Fort Smith contemplates erecting a schoolhouse to cost about $45,000. 
Write Arch. F. S. Allen, Joliet, Ill. 


CALIFORNIA. 
San Francisco will erect a high school for mission pupils. Cost $200,- 
ooo. Write Chas. I. Haven, arch. 
San Jose will erect a high school building. Cost $75,000, Address F. 
P. Russell, superintendent of schools. 
CANADA. 


Campbellton, N. B. will erect a schoolhouse. Write D. Murray, M. D. 
Orillia will receive bids for heating by steam the Central public school, 
Address F. G. Evans, 
COLORADO. 


Fort Collins will erect a laboratory for the agricultural college to cost 
about $6,000. Write Harlan Thomas, arch., Denver. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Hartford will erect a schoolhouse. Cost $175,000. — Will build addition 
to the high school. Cost $160,000, 

New Haven will erect a schoolhouse. Cost $60,000. Write Arch. L, 
W. Robinson, Chapel street. 

Wallingford will erect schoolhouse in Central school district. 
Wn, H. Allen, arch., 82 Church St., New Haven, Conn. 


DELAWARE. 
Columbia will erect a schoolhouse. Write N. C. Cooper, clerk. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


_ Washington has selected a site for the new Western high school build- 
ing.—Will construct an additional story and a tower to the school at Con- 
gress Heights. Write Jchn W. Ross, Com, 


FLORIDA. 


Gainesville will erect a schoolhouse at Cherry Sink. Write Wm. M, 
Holloway, county superintendent of schools. 


Lake City will erect a schoolhouse. Cost $6,000. 
GEORGIA, 


Barnesville will build additions to schoolhouses. Cost $8,000. Write 
Golucke & Stewart, archs., Atlanta, 


Douglas will erect an academy building ; cost $6,600. Write Arch. J. 


B. Leonard, Brunswick. 


. Macon will make improvements to the Wesleyan Female college. 
$15,000. 


Oxford.—Buildings to cost $25,000 are contemplated for Emory college. 


Washington will erect a new public school building. Address R. H. 
Hunt, arch,, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


ILLINOIS. 


Amboy will erect schoolhouse. Write F. S. Allen, arch., Joliet, IllL— 
Will erect high school. Address P. M. James, Amboy. 

Conmpaign will erect a schoolhouse ; cost $20,000, Write Gill & Brown, 
archs. 

Chicago will build two additional stories to the building of the College 
of Physicians and Surgecns, 819 W. Harrison St. Cost about $10,000. Ad- 
dress Geo. L. Harvey, arch., Montauk block.—Will erect college building 
for the Herring medical college. Cost $15,000.—Will receive bids for fin- 
ishing the fourth story of the Franklin school building. Address August 
Fiedler, arch., 1117 Schiller building.—Will build addition to school oa 
North Marshfield St. Cost $75,000. Write August Fiedler, arch, 


Address 


Cost 


Dwight will erect schoolhouse. Address Reeves & Baillie, archs. 
Peoria, 


Evanston will erect building for the musical department of the North- 
western university. 


Freeport will erect a schoolhouse. Cost $17,000 Write Julian Barnes, 
arch., Marquette building. 


Kankakee will receive bids for furnishing 400 school desks to schools of 
Kankakee school district. Address W. F. Kenaga, cleik of board of edu- 
cation, 


Ogden will erect a schoolhouse. Write school directors. 
Piasa will erect a schoolhouse. Write U, S. Nixon, arch., Alton, Ills. 
Soman: uk will erect schoolhouse, Address board of education, 


Urbana will erect a high school to cost $20,000. Address Gill & Brown, 
archs. 


Wilmette will erect schoolhouse. Address Franklin P, Burnham & Co., 

archs, 
INDIANA, 

East Chicago will build addition to school building. Write Robert Ross, 
trustee, 

Huntertown will erect schoolhouse. 
Perry township, 

Kouts will erect a schoolhouse. Cost $6,150. 
cock, archs., Indianapolis. 

Princeton will erect two school buildings ; cost $10,000. Address Breh- 
mer & Shopbel), archs, Evansville. 

Southbend will erect schoolhouse ; cost $30,000.—Will erect schoolhouse 
on South Michigan St.—Write Parker & Austin, archs. 

Westville will erect a schoolhouse. Address Mainmero & Son, con- 
tractors, Michigan City. 


Address J. E. Ballou, trustee, 


Write Krutsch & Lay- 


1OWA. 


Arlington will erect a schoolhouse. Write G. A. Lickiss, secy. 

Avoca will erect school for Indians ; cost $15,000. Address Bell & Kent, 
archs., Council Bluffs. 

Creamery will erect a schoolhouse. Write W. R. Gillespie, secy. 

Dubuque will erect a Catholic seminary to cost $100,000. Address 
Messrs. Buechner & Jacobsen, archs., St. Paul, Minn. 

Grinnell will erect a schoolhouse ; cost $10,000. 

Grundy Center will erect schoolhouse, Address F. S. Allen, arch., 
Joliet, Il. 

Jefierson Township will erect schoolhouse, Address Joseph Herrold, 
secy. board of education. 

Panora will erect high school ; cost $15,000. Address Geo. E, Hallett. 
arch., Des Moines. 

Rock Rapids will erect schoolhouse ; cost $19,600. Address Francis 
M. Elhs, arch., Omaha, Neb. 

Sperry will erect a schoolhouse in this district. Address F. E. Ambrose, 
= board of directors, Volga. 

hompson will erect two schoolhouses, 


Write J. W. Criswell, secy. of 
school board. 


KANSAS. 
Seneca will rebuild high school building. Write J, P. Taylor, president 
board of education. 
KENTUCKY. 


Louisville will erect a schoolhouse ; cost $32,000. Address Mason Maury. 
arch., Sixth and Main sts. 


MARYLAND. 

Annapolis will erect schoolhouse; cost $12,000, Address F, Eugene 
Wathen, school examiner. 

Baltimore will erect an annex school; cost $38,531. 
Hughes, Jr., contractor.—Will erect schoolhouse cor. 
Sts. 
sity. 

Chestertown will build addition to Washington college ; cost about 
$9,000. 


Write John 
rey and Choppel 
Write City Council.—will erect a hospital for the Maryland univer- 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Amherst will build infirmary for Amherst college. Cost about $17,000. 
Write W. B, Tubby, arch , New Yerk city. 
Reachmont.—W'iiliam Lumb & Co.,, Boston, have the contract for heat- 
- ~ new schoolhouse. 
oston.—The Boston board of aldermen, Boston, Mass., have passed an 
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order for a $300,000 loan for imprcving the sanitation and ventilation of 


the schools,—will erect schoolhouse on Scuth street. Cost $45,000. Ad- 
dress Walker & Kimball, arch.,—wil] erect convent for Carmelite Sisters. 
Cost $65,000. Address Timothy Walsh, arch. ,—will erect schoolhouse on 
Robinson street: Write Arch. A, Warren Gould, 178 Devonshire street,— 
will erect frame school on Center street. Cost $2,700. Address O'Con- 
nell & Furbush, builders,—will erect frame schoolhc use on Langdon street. 
Cost $2,500, Address O'Connell & Furbush, builders. 

Chelmsford will build addition to the Center schoolhouse. 
Address Archs. Stickney & Austin, Lowell. 

Chelsea vill erect schoolhouse. Cost $22,649. Write Isaac Weaver, 
con., Revere, Mass. 

Dorchester will erect schoolhouse on Adams street. 
Write T. M. Clark, arch , 22 Congress street, Boston, 

Fall River.—Huey Brothers, Boston, Mass., have secured the contract 
for heating and ventilating the Davenport school. The mechanical system 
will be used, Cost $3 950,—will erect schoolhouse on Globe street. Write 
Joseph M. Darling, arch., 78 Bedford street. 

Gloucester will erect schoolhouse. Cost $38,000. Address Loring & 
Phipps, archs., Boston. 

Haverhill contemplates erecting a schoolhou e, 

Lowell will erect frame schoolhouse. Cost 4,000. Write C. F. Varnum, 
superintendent of public buildings. 

edford will build addition to public library. Ccst $19,000. 

Northampton will build armory cn the lot near the high school. 

Northbridge will remodelthe Rockdale schcolhcuse. Cost $12,475. Ad- 
dress W. Bishop & Co., contractors, Worcester. 

Pittsfield will erect a $25, oco high school. 

Salem will make alterations on the old high school buildirg. Cost $42,- 
ooo. Address John Pollock, superintendent of buildings. 

Somerville will erect schcolhouse. Add ess A. H. Gould, arch., Boston. 

South Orange will ere:t schoo! house to cost $30,0co. 

Westfield.—A new schoolhouse is talked of. Write Tcwn Treasurer 
Oakes. 

Worcester will erect schoolhouse. Cost $25,000. Address Archs., Cut- 
ting, Carleton & Cutting, 44 Front street,—will erect schoolhouse on La- 
martine street. Cost $25,000, Address Earle & Fisher, arch.,—will erect 
schoolhouse in Pleasant View. Cost 10,000. Address Geo. and J. P. 
Kirgston, archs., will erect schoolhouse cn Newton avenue. Write L. M. 
Briggs, arch. 


Cost $12,0co0. 


Cost about $90,000. 


MICHIGAN. 


Benton Harbor will erect a new schoolhouse, 
way, secretary. 

Detroit will erect Schoolhouse. Cost $25,000. Address Malcomson & 
Higginbotham, archs., 53 Moffat bui'ding,—will erect schoolhouse corner 
Piquette avenue. Cost $15,000. Address R. C. Bishop John Foley. 

sego willerect a new schcolhouse and make repairs to present build- 
in Cost $15,000. Address board of education. 

Secinaw will rebuild the Central schoolhouse. Cost abc ut $22,500,—will 
also erect a new schoolhouse to cc st $40,000, Wri.e Hollister & Roeser, 
archs. 


Write F. A. Hemming- 


MINNESOTA. 


Delavan will erect a schoolhouse, Write E. Clark, clerk, 

Duluth will make repairsto Franklin school. Cost $2,919. Endion 
school, First street. Cost $1,000. Oreota school. Fourth street. Cost 
$1,200, and to Glen Avon school, Roslin street, $1,000. 

Lakefield will erect school building. Address D. L. Riley, president 
board of education. 

Minneapolis will erect parochial school for St. Joseph's Catholic society, 
Write Be:inard Kevenhoerster, arch. 

Richfield will erect two-story, four-room scnoolhouse. Cost $8,000,— 
will erect schoolhouse. Cost $4,000. Address Harry W. Jones, arch., 
Minneapolis. 

St. Paul will erect schoolhouse on Wayzata and Albemarle streets. Cost 
$12,000,—will erect schoolhouse to cost $15,000. Write C. H, Johnstcn, 
arch., Manhattan building. 
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MONTANA 


Anaconda will erect schoolhouse. Cost about $10,000, Address Charles 
Lane & Co., archs. 


- Butte will erect high school.Cost $55,000. Address C. H. Passmore & 
0., archs. 


MISSOURI. 


Fl risant will erect building for the St. Stanislavs seminary. 
Louis Weesbacher, arch., Temple building, St. Louis. 


Kansas City will erect normal training school ; cost $100,000. Address 
board of education,—two schoolhouses to ccst $13, 275 and $12,862 respec- 
tively will be built, 

Louisiana will erect a schcolhouse ; 
arch., Joliet, Ill. 

Montgomery City will erect two schoolhouses. Address school board. 

St. Louis,—The Clinton Branch school will have a new boiler. Write 
school board, —will erect schoolhouse on Maple avenue ; cost $16,000. Write 
board of education,—will erect schoolhouse on Garrison avenue ; cost $22,- 
ooo, Write school board. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Nashua will erect schoolhouse on Palm street ; cost $10,000, 
NEW JERSEY. 


Bridgeton will erect a schoolhouse; cost $25,000. Write Castor & 
Stearns, Bourse building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Camden will receive bids for heating and ventilating apparatus for a 
schoo!. Address Wm. N. Evans, chairman property committee. 

Montclair will build annex to the public school at a cost of $10,000. Ad- 
dress C. Meyers, arch., 361 Broadway, New York city,—will erect new 
schoolhouse ; cost $30,000. Address board of education. 

Newark.—It is stated that plans for a new high school building will soon 
be drawn. 

Princeton will erect a college building for Princeton college. 
Cope & Stewardson, archs,, 302 Walnut street, Philadelphia, Pa, 

South Orange will hold a meeting to discuss ‘the question of issuing $3o0,- 
ooo of bonds for erecting a schoolhouse. 


NEW YORK. 


Albany.—The J. F. Pease Furnace Co. Syracuse, N. Y., have the con- 
tract for heating the No. 2 schcol of Greenbush, Albany, N. Y. 

Binghamton will erect schoolhouse on St. John ave.; cost $15,958. Ad- 
dress A. Douglass, arch.; will erect schoolhouse on Pennsylvania ave.; 
cost $8,433. Write A. Douglass, con.; T. C. Northcott, Elmira, was 
awarded the contract for heating and ventilating at $1,100. and Crooper & 
Stafford got the plumbing contract at $196. 

Brooklyn will erect schoolhouse on Schenck ave.; cost $31,000. Write 
board of education, 131 Livingston street.—Will erect two brick dormito- 
ries on Clarkson street ; cost $18,000. Write P. J. Lauritzen, arch.—Will 
receive bids for keating and ventilating Erasmus hall high school. Write 
Sec. of Public Instruction, 131 Livingston street. 

Buffalo willerect a schoolhouse ; cost $50,000. Write Arch. R. A. Wal- 
lace, 14 D. E. Morgan building —Will erect kindergarten for the Brother- 
hood of Zion; cost $5,000. Address Archs. Green & Wicks, Eagle and 
Franklin streets.—Will build addition, to schoolhouse ; cost $20,000. 
Write Arch. A. C. Esenwein, Mooney-Brisbane bldg.—Will erect a three- 
story schoolhouse to cost $50,000, Write Arch, Geo. J. Metzger, 15 West 
Huron st. 

Canisteo will vote on issuing $8,000 in bonds for schoolhouse purposes. 

Gloversville will erect schoolhouse to cost about $75.000. 

Ilion will erect schoolhouse ; cost $10,000. deen Jacob Agne, Jr., 
arch., Arcade bldg., Utica, 

Mount Vernon will erect high school building. Write Thomas E. Skin- 
ner, chairman of bldg com. 

New Rochel’e will vote on issu'ng $50,000 in bonds for schoolhouse pur- 


Address 


cost $12,000. Write F. S. Allen, 


Address 
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Newtown, L. 1, will erect schoolhouse in district No. 8; cost $40,000. 
Write Chas. A. Spratt, chairman board of education. 

New York City will erect schoolhouse on 173d st near Third ave.; cost 
$200,0co. Address C. B. J. Spyder, arch., 146 Grand st.—Will erect brick 
museum for the University of the City of New York ; cost $50,000, Write 
McKim, Mead & White, archs.—Union ave. near 149th st., two four-story 
brick schools ; cost $100,000, Writ: C. B, J. Snyder, arch. 

Oxford will erect a schoolhouse. Address C, W. Brown, president. 

Poughkeepsie will build recitation hall for Vassar college ; cost $85,000. 
Write Arch. Edw. P. York, ¢6 Fifth ave., New York City. 

Ripley will bui!d addition to schoolhouse. Write C. H. Mason & Co., 
archs. 

Rochester will receive bids for completing schoolhouse on Field st, Ad- 
dress J. J. Nell, chairman.—Plans have been prepared for a sanitary sys- 
tem for school No. 28; cost $2,000, Write Archs. Pembroke & Pembroke. 

Rossville will erect a schoolhouse; cost $8,500. Write T, J. Lacy, arch. 

Syracuse has rejected all bids for the Porter school and will probably ad- 
vertise for new ones.—Will erect a private school —Will erect schoolhouse 
for the Jewish free school; cost $2,500. Write Young & Feek, archs. 

Utica will erect schoolhouse to cost about $30,000. Write school com.— 
Will erect academy building on Kemblest. Write Jacob Agne, Jr., 32 and 
34 Arcade. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

Charlotte has prepared plans for Elizabeth college. 
wolf, arch., York, Pa. 


Write J. A. Demp- 


NORTH DAKOTA, 


Ardoch will erect schoolhouse. J. W. Ross. arch., Grand Forks. 

Grandin will erect a schoolhouse, Write J. Friedlander, arch., Fargo. 

Kiodred will erect schoolhouse. Address A. Elstad, clerk. 

Langdon will erect a schoolhouse. Write John Harvey, clerk, Tremont 
school district. : 

Mayville will erect schoolhouse ; cost $10,000, 
Grand Forks. 

Oberon will erect a schoolhouse. 


Write J. W. Ross, arch.. 


Write J. F. Voigt, clerk. 


OHIO 

Athens will erect building for Ohio university : cost $60,000, Address 
trustees. 

Beallsville will erect schoolhouse; cost about $5 86s. 
O'Neill, arch., Hannibal. 

Cheviot will erect a schoolhouse. 
beard of education. 
_ Cincinnati will receive bids for furnishing complete heating and ventilat- 
ing app-ratus in the school. Address J. E Cormany, chairman.—Will 
build addition to school on Harvey ave. Write J. E. Cormapny, chairman, 
—Will erect an eighteen-room schcol building, corner of Edgewood and 
Elmore sts. Adaress J. E. Cormany, chairman bldg com. —The fourth 
ward school wi | have a new heating apparatus. Address Arch. Ruette. 

Clevelan will erect a $50,000 building for the Western Reserve Histori- 
can society, Write Archs. Coburn, Barnum, Benes & Hubbell, New Eng - 
land bldg. 


Write W. B. 


Address Scott Getzendanner, clerk, 
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Co’umbus will erect schoolhouse ; cost $4,329. Write John G. Hum- 
mel, con., 846 So. Fifth st.—Will erect an agricultural building, @ to 
graphical building, an armory, and a gymnasium for the Ohio state univer- 
sity. Address board of trustees.—Will also enlarge chapel of the upiver- 
sity. 

Guysville will erect schoolhouse. Write C. H. Copeland, clerk, 
Hamilton wili erect a schoolhouse, Write J. W. Jones, clerk. | 
Lancaster will erect administration cottage for boys’ industrial school. 

Address C. E, Richards, arch., Y. M. C. A. bldg., Columbus. 

Lawrence Township will erect schoolhouse. Address D, N. Hendershot, 
clerk, board of education. ‘ 

Marion will erect schoolhouse in Salt Rock township Write J. B, Mar- 
tin, clerk.—Will erect schoolhouse in district No, 5. Write I. E. Osburn, 
clerk. ‘ : 

Painesville will erect science school for the Lake Erie seminary, Paines- 
ville ; cost $30,000, Address Knox & Elliot, archs., Cleveland. a 

Salem will erect two schoolhouses ; cost $55,500. Address W. C. Wil- 
kins, con , Pittsburg. 

Springfield will build annex to high school ; 
C. Gotwald, arch. oS 

Toledo will receive bids for furnishing, heating, and ventilating appar- 
atus in new hizh school bldg. Address H. W. Compton, clerk, board of 
education. 

Urbana will erect a schoolhouse ; cost $17,911. 


cost $26,000, Write Robert 


Address John Benson. 
con. 
Westchester will erect a schoolhouse. Write J. W. Jones, clerk board 
of education. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Akron will erect schoolhouse ; cost $8,000. Address J. H. Warner, arch., 
Lancaster, " 

Alleghany City will erect a schoothouse to cost $50,000, Address U. J. 
L. Peoples. arch., 611 Times bldg, Pittsbutg. 

Beaverfalls will erect building for Geneva college ; 
dress J. A. Snyder, arch. i : 

Canonsburg will erect a schoolhouse; cost $20,000, Write John McCa- 
hon, sec’y. 

Carlis'‘e.—The Harrisburg Steam, ows 
Pa , have been awarded the contract in the new recitation 
inson college. 

Curwensville will build addition to schoolhouse. Address H. B, Thomp- 
son, sec'y of school board. 1 

Elliott wil receive bids for the heating of the Westlake school with the 
hot air system. Address Gray Schmidt, arch., 627 Steuben st. ; 

Erie will erect a parochial schoolhouse for St. Joseph's Catholic church; 
cost $56,000. Write Arch. A. Druiding, Metropolitan bik., Chicago, Ill. 

Gettysburg will erect schoolhouse ; cost $13,693.25. Write Mervin Stall- 
smith, con, 

Greenfield wil! erect schoothouse. 

Harrisburg will erect a schoolhouse ; cost $35,31'. 
Ll yd, archs. 

Jarrettstown will erect a schoolhouse ; cost $10,000. 
Mi'ler, arch., Philadelphia. 


cost $10,000. Ad- 


Heat, and Power Co., Harrisburg, 
building of Dick- 


Edw, Stotz, arch., Pittsburg. 
Write Foose & 


Write T. Frank 
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The busy active brain requires some nerve 
sustaining element as food. 


Vitalized Phosphbites 


Contains the essential elements to feed, nourish, and sustain in 
activity all bodily functions. Used 30 years with best results by 
thousands of diligent brain workers, for the prevention as we'l 
as cure of mental or nervous exhaustion. It is a complete re» 
Storative of the vital forces. 

Vitalized Phos phites is a concentrated white powder from the 
phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and wheat germ formulated 
by Prof. Percy, Descriptive pamphlet free. 


— ei ™ &Gly@ 


Tf not found at Druggists, sent by mail, $1.00. 


CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE, 


The best remedy known for cold in the head and sore 
throat. By mail, socents, 


56 West 25th Street, 
New York, 


/ 


inging Cheerful Songs 


Relieves the mind of the weariness of study, pro- 
motes good will among teachers and pupils, cul- 
tivates a love for obetience, and in general isan 
impor:ant factor in school work. 
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We offer a large number of books adapted to school-room use. 


GOLDEN GLEES. 


The Great Prize School Song Book. 173 pages. This book is 
without an equal for Frese Mecopies, Beautiru. Worps AND 
Cuoice Harmonies, It also has »3 pages of Patriotic Songs. 
25 pages Instructions. Net 

prepaid. 
Nearly Oae-Quarter of a Million o, 
Mentioned Books have 


MERRY MELODIES. 


64 pages, manila covers, 


SILVERY NOTES. 


(A book to follow Merry Melodies.) 
15¢.; $1.50 per dozen, prepaid. 


MERRY SONGS. 


Including the Novel Key or Guide to the Art of Reading and 
Singing Written Music, 1:8 pages. Price 30c. ; $3.00 per dozen, 


PRIMARY AND CALISTHENIC SONGS. 
1co pages, 75 of which are superb Motion and Calisthenic Songs, 
and 25 are Musical Drills A splendid hand-book forthe Primary 
and Intermediate Teacher. soc. per copy, prepaid. 


FOUNTAIN SONG BOOK SERIES. 


A pooular collection of singabie pieces for Grammar and High 
School Grades and Country Schools. 

No.1, 80 pages music and words, all original, They are good 
in character and sentiment, Price i5c.; $1.50 per dozen, 

No. 2. 80 pages, some original pieces, but many old favorites 
that will always be new, Price 15c.; $1.50 per dozen, 

No. 3. A collection of old stand-bys. It contains only the 
best that is to be iound anywhere. Price i5c. ; $1.50 per dozen, 

No 4. Another number jus’ issued. 80 pages original and 
selected songs, sacred and patriotic. Price 1sc.; $1.50 per dozen. 
We have several more. 


A. FLANAGAN, 262 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
SVC VVVEVUESVUSSSSSVSS VEE 


Price 35c. per copy ; $3.60 per doz. 


the following Four 
een sold. 


15C.; $1.50 per dozen, prepaid. 


43 pages, manila covers, 
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Lancaster will erect schoolhouse ; cost $30,000. Address C. E. Urban, 
arch.— Will erect a twelve-room schoolhcuse. Write Arch. J. Cather New- 
son, 

Lebanon will erect two schoolhouses ; cost $45,000. 
vey Hauer. 

Lockhaven will erect a normal school. 
Williamsport. 

North Wales will erect schoolhouse; cost $12,000. Address Crawford 
Coates, arch., Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia will make alterations to La Salle R. C. col’ege. Address 
E. F. Durang, arcn., 1200 Chestnut st.— Will erect Sunday-school bl¢eg for 
the Scots Presbyterian church. Address Charles W. Bolton, arch., 1510 
Chestnut st.—Will build a parcchial school and sisters house for St. Mala- 
chy’s R. C. church. Address T. P. Lonsdale, arch , corner Fourth and 
Walnut sts.—Will erect a parochial fcr St. Anthony’s R. C. church; cost 
$40,000. Address Frank R. Watson, arch., 518 Walnut st,—Will erect 
building for the Dept. of Dentistry of the University of Pennsyivania ; 
cost $120,000, Address Edgar V. Seeler, arch., 328 Chestnut st.—Will 
make repairs to schoolhcuse at Comly Road and Byberry Pike. Write 
Frank Edwards. 

Pittsburg wiil erect schoclhouse. Address U. J. Peoples, arch., Times 
bldg.—Will erect schoolhouse corner Rose and Charles sts. Address 
McKee & Waughter, archs.—Will receive bids for heating Idlewocd school. 
Address Jas. N. Campbell, arch., 7¢8 Penn. ave. 

Reading will erect schoolhouse ; cost $18,000, Write Smith Bros., archs. 
Will erect schoolhouse on Ninth and Spruce sts. ; cost $12,coo, Write 
Smith Bros , archs. 


Write Arch, Har. 


Address A. S. Wagner, arch , 


RHODE ISLAND. 


East Greenwiih will erect a large dormitory buildirg for East Greenwich 
academy ; cost $20,000. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Longcreek will erect a schoolhouse, Address G. W. Burney, clerk 

Madison will erect a schcolhcuse. Write Abel Mitchell, clerk. 

Veb’en will erect two schoolhouses, Address J. D. Stanle y, clerk of 
school board. 

Yat ktown will erect a schoolhouse ; cost $10,000. 


Address W. L. Diw, 
Sioux Falls. 


TENNESSEE. 
Chattanoc ga will ercct a schoolhouse, Address Prof, Barrett. 


TEXAS. 
Galveston,—A $30,coo Cormitory for women is to be built for the Uni- 
versity here. Write Mrs. A. C. Smith, of the building committce. 
Houston will erect a university building ; cost $22,000. 
Orange willerect schoolhouse ; cost $10,000. 
VIRGINIA. 


Graham will erect a schoolhouse. Address J. B. Saunders, chairman of 
building committee, 
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VERMONT. 


Rutland will erect schoolhouse ; cost about $15,000. 
Austin, archs,, Boston, Mass. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 
West Liberty will build additions to the normal school building ; will re- 
ceive bids for furnishing steam heating apparatus in same. Write Virgil 
A. Lewis, president board of regents. 


WISCONSIN, 

Appleton will make alterations and improvements to the Lawrence uni- 
versity to cost $10,000. Address Ferry & Clas, archs, Milwaukee,—will 
erect a schoolhouse to cost $25,000. Write H. Wildhagen, arch. 

Clintonville, will erect schoc house; cost $10,000. Address H. J. Van 
Ryn, arch, Milwaukee 

Delavan will construct heating apparatus for manual training building in 
the school for deaf. Write Jas. E. Heg, president state board of control, 
Madison. 

Janesville w'll receive bids for furnishing heating apparatus for the addi- 
tion to the school for blind. Write Jas. E. Heg, president state beard of 
control, Madison. 

Manawa wil erect schoolhouse ; cost $8,coo. 
arch., Milwaukee. 

Marshland wil erect two schoolhouses. 
tary of school board. 

Milwaukee will build six-room addition to tke twelfth district primary 
school building,—will erect a new schooihouse correr of Twentieth and 
Brown streets, to cost $40,000. Address G. H. Benzenberg, commissioner, 
—w li build addition to the east side high school. Address H. C, Koch, 


Address Stickney & 


Address H. J. Van Ryn, 
Address E. A. Erickson, sccrc- 


arch, 

New Glarus vill erect a schoolhouse. Address Conover & Porter, archs , 
Madison 

Oconomowoc will remodel the second ward school at a cost of $18,000, 

Oshkos.— Che Smith school will have a new heating apparatus, Ac- 
dress board of education. 

Racine will bui!d an addition to the fourth ward schoolhouse. Address 


beard of pub!ic works, 


Star Prairie will erect a schoolhouse. Write E. Albertson, contractor. 





THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


Established 1870. Published weekly at $2.50 per year, is a journal of 
education for school boards, superintendents, principals, and all teachers 
who desire to have a complete account of all the great movements in edu- 
cation. 

We publish THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, monthly, $1.00 per year; THE 
PRIMARY SCHOOL, $1.00 a year; EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS, $1.00 a 
year : and Our TiMEs (Current Events), monthly, 30 cents a year. 

E. L. KELLoGG & Co., 61 Fast Ninth street, New York. 
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st COLUMBIAN 
CYCLOPEDIA, 


‘ao NOW £20.00 


Jseful and Fine Arts. 
In fact it is 





C/-f- 
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cators throughout the country, 


UNPRECEDENTE 


EASY PAYMENTS 


WE ARE GIVING UP THE SALE of books not published by ourselves. 
COLUMBIAN CYCLOPEDIA. sispecipaceis 
Pp 


HE COLUMBIAN CYCLOPEDIA is a Dictionary of Language and Biography, an Historical Work, a Scientific Work, a Gazetteer, a 
work on Civil and Religicus Institutions, a Unique, Convenient, Complete, Impartial, and Illustrated Work. 
A Work for Everybody to use wi h Profit and Pieasure. 


—A MAGNIFICENT LIBRARY LZ 


in thirty-two volumes (about twenty-six thousand pages), ani embracing all departments in the field of useful knowledge. It is well printed, 
handsomely and durably bound, and is confident'y put forth as ¢he most useful work of the kind ever published. 


HARD TIMES 
OFFER. 


32 Volumes. 
Cloth Bound. ost 


ENTIRE SET SENT AND 


8 


YOU PAY BUT $4 PER MONTH. 


Among them we have a few sets of the 


$20.00. $4 when received and $4 Monthly. 


It is ibe only Cyclopedia that contains all Dictionary Words. 





Endorsed ly prominent edu- 


As our stock is limited, if you want to own a set, detach and fill up the Contract below, AND MAIL AT ONCE TO 


METROPOLITAN PUBLISHING CO., 715 Broadway, New York. 








Send me by express, at my expense, Set of Columbian Cyclopedia, 
32 Vols., cloth bound, for which Ll agree to pay $2c., as tollows: $4 
on receipt of books and will remit to you on or before the roth of each 
succeeding month thereafter $4 until the full sum ot $20 is paid. 


} Name 





Address. 





A Publishing Co., in accordance with the terms stated therein. 


Sd 


TO THE METROPOLITAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 715 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 


MUST BE SIGNED BY RELIABLE PARTY. 


In consideration of the filling of the annexed order I do hereby 
guarantee the payment uf $20, therein named to the Metropolitan 


| 
' 
Name... 


Address 
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Cantatas and Operettas 


FOR LITTLE ONES. 
‘¢ School Festival.” 


A simple cantata for school concerts and exhibi- 
tions. Pleasing and instructive, Some dialogue. 
No scenery required. Very effective. 

Sample copy, 2% ets., postpaid. 


“ Columbia's Party.” 

A short entertainment, attractive and instructive, 
consisting of dialogues, recitations, and songs. Reci- 
tations predominate. Worthy of the attention of all 
school-teachers. 

Sample copy, 25 cts., postpaid, 


“ Cinderella in Flower 
Land.’ 


Just published. An exceptionally fine operetta 
for children, Simple in dialogue and melody, but 
with sufficient action an¢ plot to fascinate the young 
folks. 

Sample copy, 30 cts, postpaid, 


FOR CHRISTMAS. 
‘Tables Turned; or, A 
Christmas for Santa Claus.” 


By Misses Emerson and Brown. Santa Claus gets 
tired of his Christmas duties, so all the children in the 
world give him a Christmas of his own, Full of 
humor, pretty dialogue, and clarming music. 


Sample copy, 30 cts. postpaid. 


“The Revolt of the Toys.’ 


By H. W. Hart. A certain small boy has broken 
and abused his toys so badly that with Santa Claus’ 
permission they rise in revolt on Christmas Eve. 
Unusually clever and laughable throughout. The 
music is very pretty. 

Sample copy, @0 cts. postpaid. 


Liserat Discount TO TEACHERS, 





Complete catalogue of Cantatas 
and Operettas free on request. 


Oliver Ditson Company 


453-403 Washington St., Boston. 
C. H. Ditson & Co., N. Y., J. E. Drtson & Co.. Phila, 


__ Ons. 














A complete collection of scripture 
verses relating to Crowns with 22 
fine illustrations. 


BY BLANCHE McMANUS. 





Apropos of Mr, Bryan’s now famous reference 
to the Crown of Thorns, here 1s a collection of 
the true Crowns One can safely recommend to 
frierds and neighbors. g6pp. Small Qto. Cloth. 

Price, 81.00, 


For sale by booksellers or sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price. 


A.S. BARNES & C0., Publishers, 


150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


SPECIAL OFFERS. 


We must make room for new stock and therefore 
make to our patrons the following extraordinary 
Offers : 

The Professional Teacher. 

144 pages, size of Teacuers’ InstituTE—equal to 

500 pages of an ordinary book—3O cents ete td 

—one-half usual price. It contains N, State 

Graded Examination Questions and Answers on 

Theory and Practice of Teaching. Many valuable 

articles on educational subjects. 


Educational Foundations. Bound. 


1892-3.—600 pages. Cloth. Very valuable toevery 
teacher, @O cents postpaid. Regular price $1.35 


Lubbock’s Best 100 Books. 
10 cents. Regular price, 20 cents, 
Pooler’s N. Y. School Laws, 
Every N. Y. teacher shou'd own it, Only 4§ | 

cents, Regular price, 30 cents. 
Browning’s Aspects of Education. | 


A standard treatise on educational history. 43 
cents postpaid, Regular price, 25 cents. 


Gladstone’s Object Teaching. 
8 cents. Regular price, 15 cents, 
E. L, KELLOGG & CO., New York. | 


| 





| per day. 
{reached in this latest investigation is the 


New Investigations of Ocean Currents, 


The latest accessions to our knowledge 
of ocean currents is set forth in a chart to 
be published in a few days by the United 
States hydrographic office, mapping the 
routes followed by 95 floating bottles re- 
turned to that office in the six mon hs end 
ing Junet. For several years these inves 
tigatiors have been carried on through the 
instrumentality of strong Indian-club- 
shaped bottles of special design, bearing 
government marks, which are distrivuted to 
shipmasters to be set adrift at various points 
at sea with data papers to be properly fille 
in and sealed in the bottle. These papers 








in a great proport.on of instances are re 
turned to the naval hydrographer with 
memoranda giving the time and place of 
rescue, and the probable course is then 
chartered and made the subject of expert 
study. 

In the case of the 9s papers most recently 
returned the courses taken collcctively serve 
to clearly illustrate the two main features of 
the general surface circulation of the waters 
of the North Atlantic, the first being a vast 
but gentle eddy extending from the equator 
on the south to the parallel of 48 degrees on 
the north, and completely inclosing that 
portion of the ocean lying between the trades 
and the anti trades, the region of the Sar- 
gasso sea, in which the currents are feeble 
in force and variable in direction ; the second 
being the so-called extension of the Gulf 
Stream which leaves tte northern limits of 
the main drift inthe neighborhood of 30 de 
grees west, and, proceeding northeastward, 
skirts the shores of Iceland on the one hand 
and Scotland and Norway on the other, It 
appears from the chart that bottles cast 
away along the United States coast invari 
ably sweep eastward, some dropping onthe 
Azores, others passing to the Canaries, and 
those avoiding these islands eventually drift 
south and west across the ocean, to be found 
on the Windward or Caribbee islands or 
Mexican Gulf beaches Those dropped 
overboard along the Nova Scotian coast 
and the Grand Banks appear to make a di- 
rect northeast voyage to the British isles 
and Norway, while half of those commenc- 
ing their wandering on the equator in mid- 
ocean go south along the Brazilian coast 
and the other half enter the Caribbean sea. 

The greatest journey on the new chart 
was that of bottle No 6, thrown overboard 
by the master of the steamer Zvoch in the 
midst of the Guiana current, which ordi 
narily sets eastward toward the coast of 
Africa and into the Gulf of Guinea This 
voyage began below the equator, a thousand 
miles off Sierra Leone, July 30, 1893, and 
the bottle was recovered at Totabrough 
Walls, Shet'and islands, March 30, 1895, 
alter having traveled nearly 8,000 miles in 
963 days, across the ocean, through the 
Caribbean sea, the Gulf of Mexico, the Gulf 
Stream, and over the Grand Banks. recross- 
ing the Atlant.c,with an average drift of over 
eight miles per day. In summing up the 
velocities of drift asteady diminution is ap- 
parent after leaving the equator. The 
groups of bottles furnish knowlecge of cur- 
rents averaginy from seven to fifteen miles 
One of the important conclusions 


great increase of velocity during the winter | 


|season from Newfoundland toward Great | 
Britain and Norway, which seems not to be | 
| continuous, but de pendent largely upon the 


winds, bottles in summer averaging about 
ten m les per day, while one in winter main- 
tained nearly twenty-two miles per day for 
ninety-four days in this current, 


Italian engineers have found that the two 
Roman vessels discovered in the Lake of 
Nemi can be raised without too great diffi- 
culty, and the government has taken meas- 
ures to have this done soon. 
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The “The World's 
Lieht Greatest ; 
Running” Typewriter.” 





; Superioriries EstaB.isned: 
Lightest Key-Touch, Greatest Speed, Most Con- 
venient Paper Feed, Best for both Corres- 
pondence and Manifold ng. 

Best System of Scales. 


FROM THE U. 8. GOVERNMENT. 
DEPAKTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, Nov. 23, 1895. 
DEN‘ MORE TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 

Gentlemen : We have now in use in the Bureaus of 
this Department nearly eighty Densmore machines. 
We have had no complaint from the users of them, 
hence we conclude they are giving entire satisfaction. 

Respectfully, 


(Signed) Hiram Buckrneuam, Custodian. 





Free Illustrated Pamphlet containing Testimonials 
Siom Leading Concerns. 


DENSMORE TYPEWRITER CO., 


316 Broadway, New York. 


TEACHERS OF PHYSICS 


Can Ald Their Stadents by Having Them Kead 
HOME STUDY, an Elementary Journal for Students of 


Electricity. Mechanical Drawing. Mechanics 
Mining Architectural Drawing. Architecture 
Plumbing. Steam Engineering. Heating 
Ventilation.Civil Engineering. Prospecting 


SAMPLE COPIES FREE. Address, 
HOME STUDY, box 105 Scranton, Pa. 


Cwo Great Books. 


I. PRIMARY IDEAL MUSIC BOOK 


96 pages, bound in half cloth. Price, by mail, 35 cents. 
The rudemental department is simple and thorough. 
The music includes a wide range of eee and styles. 
The songs are bright and pleasing. It is a standard 
primary work. 


Il. ADVANCED IDEAL PUSIC BOOK. 


198 pages, bound in linen. Price by mail, @ cents 
This is one of the best prepared books for teaching 
poreagees avd chorus work ever published. It is divided 
nto departments, and each department is as perfectly 
done as could well be imagined, Every piece of music 
is good, every song will be sung and enjoyed. There 
is not a poor page in the book. 








Special discounts on orders for a dozen or more. 


R. L. MYERS & CO., Pubs., 


Harrisburg, Pa. 








iF YOU WANT 


FRENCH BOOKS, 


or books of any description—School Books, Standard 
Books, Novels, etc., send to 


William R. Jenkins, 


Publisher and Importer, 
851 and 853 Sixth Avenue, (48th Street), New York, 





Catalogue on application. Imvportations promptly made 





S2OSCECSES CCEBGECBET 


At the End of Your Journey you wi! find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 4:2d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 
Central for shopping and theatres 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 


Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 
eseuqeeseeese 


ee 
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When writing advertisers mention this paper. 
When writing advertisers mention this paper. 
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Eagle Simplex Pencil. 


A New 
Departure in 
Lead Pencils 


H 


aaed 





BUAVeA 


A NEw DEPARTURE IN LEAD 












YOU CAN OBTAIN AS LONG A POINT AS DESIRED. 






LAG- 





New York, U-SA- 


BY SIMPLY REMOVING THE WOODWITH THE FINGER NAIL 


PENCILS. 


PATENT Appi’ 0 FOR 





ONSCREW THE TIP 
AND INSERT THE LEAD 
iN THE APERTURE, WHEN 
4 FEW TURNS EITHER 
WAY WILL PRODUCE 
4 FINE POINT. 





3 








nience and simplicity will unquestionably make it the popular Pencil for all uses. 


This obviates the use of a knife or any other mcthod for sharpening The lead cont: 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY, 


14 Fore Street, London, E. C. 


ae 





The superiority of this Pencil over the ordinary Pencil of the day will be readily 
By simply removing the wood with the finger nails you can obtain as long a point as desired. 


an unequaled quality, and is made from the Purest of Graphite by a new and special process entirely our own. 
The many advantages of the Eagle Simplex Pencil wii] be universally conceded atter a trial. 


Sampces Furnisneo Free To PRINCIPALS AND TEACHERS. 


Sele Patentees and Manufacturers. 


73 Franklin Street, New York. 
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scen and appreciated, for its conve- 


ained in the Eagle Simplex Pencil is of 
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TEACHERS’ ACENCIES. 





"TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


ESTABLISHED IN 1884. ys 101 THE AUDITORIUM BUILDING, 
POSITIONS FILLED, 4,000. “ - - CHICAGO - - 


Seeks Teachers who are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. + 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Prop’s. | 100-page Agency Manual sent free to any address. 


‘ Geb burton PU, Boston, Mass. 35 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 107 Keith & Perry B’ld’g, Kansas City, Mo 
Fifth Ave.. New York City, N.Y. 2 King St., West Toronto, Can. 728 Cooper B’id’g, Denver, Colo. 
1282 Twelfth St., Washington, "by. C. "420 Century B’ia’g, Minneapolis, Minn. 525 Stimson Blk., Los Angeles, Cal 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides School of ali Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Teachers in Obtaining Positions. Send /or circulars. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N 
you should write to the 


For Western Positions jyncesr WESTERN AGENCY, | 


viz:-ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building, Chicago. 


Ki N DERGARTEN AND SCHOOL SCHERMERHORN & CO. 


SUPPLIES. East léra STREET, 


New YORE. 
Send for Catalogue. 





Assists 














THE BEST HELPS IN GEOGRAPHY. 


? ‘ ‘ . 
Maltby’s Map Modeling in Geography and History. 
Full of new ideas. Describes a great variety of means for map modeling. Its 
lessons in pri —_ Geography are delightful. Many new methods are given. It hasa 
large number of fine illustrations. It will help you. Price, to teachers $1.10, postpaid: 


Kelloge’s Geography by Map Drawing. 
This book will show you how to make geography the most interesting of studies 


It will delight the boys and girls. Only 45 cents—a trifle when you consider the 
help you will get from it. 


Augsbure’s Easy Drawings for the Geography Class. 


A charming book. Over 200 simple drawings ‘hat can be placed on the black- 
board by any teacher. Teach ‘through the eye. Every one wants it who sees it. 
Only 45 cents. 


Analytical Questions in Geography 
s the best— For preparing for an examination; For Reviewing pupils in school ; 
as a reference book, 45 cents. postpaid. 


We have 500 Blackboard Stencils that are excellent and cheap for illustration. 
List on epplication. Also complete 1oc-page catalogue of teachers’ books. 


E. L. KELLOGG é€ CoO., 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


For use 


AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superiox 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction , recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
| 23 Union Square, New York. 
| 
| 
chermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency 


| 


| Oldest and best known in U, S. 
Established 185s. 











3 EAst 14TH Street. N, Y. 
First-Class teachers of 
every kind who read this 


| anted advertisement to remem- 
ber our address and write us when they are 
available for more desirable positions in the 
South or West. During the last four years we 
have filled vacancies in fifteen states, H. N. 


Rosertson, Manager, Southern Educational 
| Bureau, P. O. Box 203, Memphis, Tenn. 











Correspondence=Studp. 


The University of Chicago 


offers instruction by correspondence in many de- 
partments, including Pedagogy, Literature, 
Mathematics, Languages, History, etc. 
Degrees are not granted upon work done wholly by 
correspondence, but credit will be given for courses 
completed by examination at The University, and thus 
the time of required residence may beshortened. Work 
may be commenced at any time 
Special circulars sent on application to THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF CHICAGO, (Division F), 1he Correspond- 
ence-Study Dept., CHICAGO 


ELLOGG’S 
Try * LLOG 





BUREAU. 


The New York Educational Bureau started 
seven years ago has filled positions in thirty different 
states, also 1n Canada and Africa. Positions have 
been sent to this Bureau this summer for which no 
candidates were found, The following paces are 
now open, others are coming in daiiy. If you can 
accept a good position you will do well to write the 
manager atonce. Whenin New York City please 
call. 

Man in Normal School, Gymnastics, Music and 
Drawing, $:coo. 

. Lady for Literature, Rhetoric in Normal School, 
$1coo. 

Method and Training Teacher, &S800 

High school teacher of English, $500. 

German and French in High Sc hool, S60. 

Asst. in Training School, $800. 

Drawing, Manual Training. Lady, 

Vocal Music, pubtic schools, $750. 
Also several positions in graded schools for Normal 
graduates, at $400, to $600. A few positions open 
for College men in preparatory schools. Write or 
call on 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
61 E. 9th Street, New York. 


$700. 
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AN ENTHUSIASTIC CLERGYMAN. 


Rev. Thomas Dixon, Jr., Speaks, and His 
Opponents Create a Disturbance—Com- 
ments of the New York Papers. 

On Sunday morning, Sept. 6, Rev. 
Thomas Dixon, Jr., announced that he 
would preach on “ The Political Crisis,” 
and probably 4,000 people gathered at the 
Academy of Music—the “ People’s Church ” 
—to hear this brilliant pulpit orator who is 
not afraid to think for himself and tell his 








REV. THOMAS DIXON, JR. 


thoughts to the public. During the sermon 
he was again and gain interrupted, but as 
the New York Herald of the following day 
says, ‘“‘ The hisses that broke in on the 
preacher’s vigorous sentences were drowned 
by cheers and applause.” The unusually 
clear and penetrating voice of Mr. Dixon 
stood him in good stead in this clamor. 
In this connection the following letter, 
written only a week before, seems particu- 
larly to the point. 
New York, August 26, 1896. 
Dear Sir.—I am very loath as a minister to give 
an endorsement to a patented article, but I feel it 
but just to you to say that I have used your 
Hyomei for bronchitis wich perfect success. I had 
a chronic cold last winter which stubbornly re- 
sisted every remedy for seven weeks. Your Hy- 
omei gave me relief in one day and enabled me to 
fill all my subsequent lecture dates with satisfac- 
tion. Truly yours, 
(Rev.) THoMAs Dixon, JR. 
Pastor People’s Church. 


“Hyomei,” 
y ? 
the new and wonderful Australian “ Dry- 


Air” treatment of all the diseases of the 
respiratory organs, “ cures by inhalation,” 


Bronchitis, 
Asthma, 
Catarrh, 


and all similar complaints. 


PRICE, $1.00. 


For sale at all druggists, by mail, or at 
home office. Send for free pamphlet. 


R. T. BOOTH, 23 East 20th St., New York. 





_ Ascheme for continuous mail collecting 
in cities will be put in operation in Wash- 
ington shortly by Second Assistant Post- 
master-General Neilson. A wagon specially 
constructed for the purpose is now being 
built at Hartford, Conn. It will be large 
enough to accommodate a carrier inde- 
pendent of the assistant, who will do the 
driving and take the mail from the street 
boxes. This wagon will contain several 


apartments for “ throwing” the mail. While 
it will be rather large, it will be light and 
Strong and made with a view to accom- 
modating the work, rather than the locks, 
—— its ornamentation will not be neg- 
ected. 





Interesting Notes. 


Of interest to American farmers is the 
announcement in a consular report to the 
state department that Germany, hitherto 
practically a rye eating country, is rapidly 
going over to wheat bread. The consump- 
tion of rye flour there is steadily decreas- 
ing, and that of wheat increasing. As the 
United States exports large quantities of 
wheat and wheat flour and scarcely any rye, 
the importance of the change is apparent. 
At present the United States follows Russia 
and Argentine Republic in the value of 
wheat exports to Germany. American 
flour is more expensive than any other there, 
but the demand is growing and will have 
to be met. 


When the Dutch troops stormed the for- 
tress of Ana Golung in Atchin, Captain 
Jansen caused the killed Atchinese to be be 
headed. Their heads were nailed up by the 
ears, and Captain Jansen added his visiting 
card “ with the compliments of the 6th bat- 
talion.” He has been much censured for 
for this. It appears, however, that what at 
first sight seems a piece of needless barbar- 
ism, is really the outcome of much politic 
forethought. The Atchinese are Moham- 
medans. They believe that if their heads 
are cut off they will have to go about head- 
less in Paradise. Captain Jansen’s proced- 
ure is therefore likely to terrrorize them suf- 
ficiently to quell the insurrection. 


“It is stated on some authority,” says 
A. B, Steele in an article on Microscopy in 
Knowledge,“ that magnifying lenses were 
not in use until about the end of the six- 
teenth century. It was known long before 
then, however, that letters were enlarged 
when seen through a globe filled with water, 
but it was thought that magnification de- 
pended upon the nature of the water or of 
transparent bodies, and not upon the lentic- 
ular form of the glass. From the gradual 
deepening of the curves no doubt the idea 
originated of producing lenses of shorter 
and shorter focus, until the combination of 





a convex lens as an objective with a con- 
cave lens as an eyepiece, distanced apart by 
the har ds, led to the discovery of the tele- 
scope. Its conversion into a microscope 
would immediately follow, for, as Herschel 
says, a telescope used for viewing very near 
objects becomes a microscope.” 


Antikamnila. 

The name itself suggests what it is, and what its 
remedial characteristics are: Anti (Latin), op- 
posed to; Kamnos (Greek), pain—ergo a remedy 
to relieve pain and suffering. For headaches of 
all descriptions ; nervous disturbance from exces- 
sive brain work by scholars, teachers, or profes- 
sional men ; the neuralgias resulting from exces- 
ses in eating or drinking ; the acute pains suffered 
by women at time of period ; the muscular ach- 
ings, the general malaise, frontal headaches and 
sneezing incident to severe colds or grippe ; and, 
in fact, all conditions in which pain is prominent, 
antikamnia is now universally prescribed. Anti- 
kampia tablets bearing the monogram A K are 
kept by all druggists, two tablets, crushed, being 
the adult dose. A dozen five grain tablets, kept 
about the house, will always be welcome in time 
of pain. 

If were to believe the Washington corre- 
sp>ndent of the Boston Evening Transcript, 
Réné Bache, “a machine, newly invented, 
will soon be on the market, by means of 
which the householder will be enabled to 
supply his dwelling with indefinite quanti- 
ties of the life-giving gas [oxygen]. All he 
need do is to turn on the tap, and pretty 
soon he and the family will feel as frisky as 
they have a mind to. This is no joke, but 
sober earnest. The discovery is very im- 
portant, and the best part of it is that the 
the contrivance is so cheap that even the 
poor man can afford to buy one. It will 
not cost more than $10, and it is warranted 
to last indefinitely, requiring no expensive 
chemicals.” Mr. Bache adds that the in- 
ventor is Prof. Elmer E. Gates, 


The Star Publishing Co, 211 Madison 
street, Chicago, have issued Camp Fire 
Storles, by Col. Edward Anderson, The 
author is well-known in army circles, and 
was for years chaplain ofthe Loyal Legion 
of New York, and is now a prominent 
minister of the Congregational denom- 
ination. 
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The Latest and Finest Violet. 





icals used. The 


per bottle. 
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THE NEW CROWN VIOLET. 





Distilled from the natural flowers of the Rivie 
finest Violet made, and the success of the 
day in London and Paris. Price, in a beautiful carton, $1.50 


For sale by Caswett, Massey & Co., New York ; Metvin & 
Bapeer and T. Metcar & Co., Boston ; George B. EVANs, Phil- 
adelphia ; WiLmot J. HAL. & Co., Cincinnati; LELAND MILLER, 
St. Louis; W. C. Scupnam, Chicago, and all leading dealers. 
Ask your Druggist tor the Crewn Violet. 


THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO., 
177 New Bond Street, London. 


some and Matsakita Perfumes and the Crewn Laven- 
der Saits asked for all over the world. 
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A Charming Gift Perfume. 


. Nochem- 





Special 
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75cents for $1.00— 


Would YOU take it? Then 

why take an inferior dl 
binding at the same 

price as 


Sh. 
eg 


VELVETEEN 
SKIRT BINDINGS 


Ask for the New S. H. & M. Cord Edge. 


If your dealer WILL NOT 
supply you we will. 


Samples showing labels and materials mailed free. 


**Home Dressmaking Made Easy.’ anew 72 page 
book by Miss Emma M. Hooper, of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, tells in plain words how to make dresses at 
home without previous training ; mailed for 25c. 

S. H. & M. Co., P.O. Box 699, N. Y, City. 





AUTUMN STYLES. 
Dress Fabrics. 


Plain Camel Hair and Canvas 
Cloths, English and Scotch 
Cheviots & Homespuns, 

Col d Cashmere & White Armures. 
Drap d’Ete. 


Suitings. 
Check and Plaid Suitings, Fancy 
Jacquard Suitings, Beigs 
Mixtures. 


roadway RK 19th ét. 


NEW YORK. 





SMITH’S RAPID PRACTICE 


Arithmetic Cards. 


‘GREATEST/ For giving 


LABOR | any amount boty 
SAVING | ofpracticein YEARS 
DEVICE | arithmetic 


From the lowest grade of primary addition, through 
fractions, percentage to advance measurements, :2 
sets of 16 cards each, every one different. Price, 
cents net per set, postpaid. Complete sets of 32 ur 
handsome wooden box. Price on application, 


BE. L. KELLOGG & CO. New York & Chicago 





‘ BUCKEYE | Bact FOUNDRY 


Best Graaec oe me Tn 
School, College & Academy BELLS 
\Price and Terms Free. Name this paper 





es pier ecunding. and highly satis 


schools, Churches, & 


WELFSA, ¢, Wr. “Tsao 


Description and prices on application 











A very vicious attack on the Funk & | 
Wagnalls Standard Dictionary appeared | 
some since in the Minneapolis Tribune, | 

szemingly with editorial authority. Itnow 
appears that a rival publisher was respon | 
sible for the attack. The following edito- | 
rial note is conspicuously printed in the | 
Minneapolis 7rzdnne: “In certain adver- 
tisements heretofore publi. hed in this paper 
certain statements reflecting upon the Stan- | 
dard Dictionary pub!ished by Funk & Wag- | 
nalls Company, of New York, have been | 
made. Lest the impression should be had | 
that the Zrzdune originated these state- | 
ments, and has given them circulation on | 
its own account, we wish to say, The 772- 
dune was not and is not responsible for 
these statements; and that the 7rzdune 
does not indorse the charges therein con- 
tained. These charges were made by the 
purchasers of those advertisements.” 


Austria’s report of the first year’s experi- 
ence with anti-toxin serum is that out of 
I,100 cases of diphtheria treated 970 recov- 
ered, a great improvement on the previous 
mortality. When the remedy was applied 
in the first two days of the sickness the per- 
centage of deaths was only 6.7. Of 318 
cases of preventive inoculation only 20 were 
attacked by the disease in a mild form and 


all recovered. 


When Charles XII., of Sweden, was 
forced by the Turks to leave Bender in 
1713, after holding out against them and the 
Russians for four years, he left his sword 
behind him. The sword came lately into 
the poss:ssion of Czar Nicholas, who has 
placed it in the Museum of Arms in the 
Kremlin at Moscow. 


It is not generally known that Elihu Yale, 
the founder of Yale university, lies buried 
in the churchyard at Wrexham, North 
Wales, about ten miles from Hawarden. 
The following lines are inscribed on his 
tomb in front of the church door : 

‘*Born in America, ia Europe bred, 

In Africa traveled and in Asia wed ; 

Where long he lived and thrived, in Londen 

dead. 

Much good, some ill he did, so hope all’s even, 

And that his soul through mercy’s gone to 

Heaven.” 

These quaint lines had become almost ef- 
faced by the “ tooth of Time,” when, a few 
years ago, a party of Yalensians visited the 
church and, seeing the state of things, had 
the lettering recut. The church itself is a 
very old one, more than five centuries, it is 
said, and the curfew is rung from its bells 
every evening. 

Ladies know the value of Pond’s Extract. and 
appreciate its true merit. Avoid crude imitations. 


A Hungarian Keely named Hartz has 
patented in France a cheap electrical stor- 
age battery, in which the electricity is gen- 
erated by the vibrations of the transverse 
rays disclosed by Roentgen’s experiments 
under the fressure of atmospheric air. He 
asserts that his apparatus can keep twenty 
lamps of ten candle power going for 8,000 
hours. 

One disclosure made by the recent Eng- 
lish naval maneuvers was that the system 
of coast signaling was not to be trusted 
Almost all the it formation received by the 
Admirals of the two fleets was incorrect 
The commander of the defending squadron 
was informed at the same moment that the 
enemy had been sighted at two places lying 
many miles apart. 


During the Teething Period. 


Mrs. Winstow's SootuinG Syrup has beer used for 
over FIFTY YEARS by MILLION> of MOTHERS 
for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with 
PERFECT SUCCESS. [It SOOTHES the CHILD 
SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN, CURE 
WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIAR- 
RHCEA, Sold by Druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure and ask for ** Mrs. Winslow’s Sooth- 
ing Syrup,’ and take no other kind. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 





Help 


Is needed by poor, tired mothers, debilitatea 
and run down because of poor, thin blood. Help 
is needed by the nervous sufferer, the men and 
women tortured with rheumatism, neuralgia, 
dyspepsia, scrofula, catarrh. Help comes 
quickly when Hood’s Sarsaparilla begins to en- 
rich, purify and vitalize the blood and send it 
in a healing, nourisning, invigorating stream to 
all the nerves, muscles and organs of the body. 


Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the One True Blood Purifier. All druggists. $1. 
Prepared only by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 





cure Liver Ills; easy to 


Hood’s Pills take, easy to operate. 25c. 


BOVININE 


Surgeon-General 





Murray used it suc- 
cessfully for nervous 
dyspepsia in his own 


family. 
by SAVE *¢ YOUR FUEL 


By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 
With its 120 Cross Tubes, 
ONE stove or furnace does the work of 
TwO. Drop postal for proofs from 
prominent men, 
TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 
the first order from each neighborhood 
filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures 
NW anagency. Write at once. 
ROCHESTER RADIATOR COMPANY, 
50 Furnace St,, ROCHESTER, WN. ¥. 


[JMIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO, 


Educational Publishers, 
43-47 East 10th St.. YEW YORE. 


Please send for catalogue and price list. 
Correspondenee solicited. 


























QUAKER FeLsms VAPOR BATH CABINET. 
0 a day to Ladies or Ge,..5 
3. a ~~ to Families and Physicians 
So Pape a Everybody buys, sick or well. Turkish, Russian 
or Medicated Baths at home. 50.000 sold. No more 








Bath Tubs or Poctor Bills. Renovates your sy*- 
tem, prevents Obesity. Cures Colds, Rheumatism, 
La Grippe, Neuralgia, Eczema, Catarrh, Bright's 
i@ Disease, Malaria, Headaches, Female Complaints, 
and all Blood, Skin, Nerve and Kidney Diseases. 
Beautifies the complexion. Guaranteed. Best made, 
lasts a lifetime. Price low. Size fold 4 16\2in0, 
5 lbs. Greatest seller on earth. Wholesale to 





For Men and Roys at wholesale prices. Free 


- 
Catalogue. Also Bicycles. Sewing Machines 
Buggies, Harness, Mills, Too!s, Safes, Gans 


Seales ete. CHICAGO SUALE (0. Chicago LiL, 





elp when ai 


anuabaeaes “NO PAIN. _* Peeps heard 
wentenee Hiscox Co., 858 B’ way, N. ¥., for Book and Proofs “FREE 


‘| DE APNESS.&.HEAD NOISES CURED. 





When writing advertisers mention this paper. 
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BLACK DRESS GOODS. 


Six Bargains in Fine, Staple, 
All-Wool and Silk-and-Wool 
Henrietta Cloths: 


ALL-WOOL HENRIETTA CLOTH 
50 inches wide, an unusual width 
for this fabric. Worth 87} cents 
per yard, at ‘ : . 


ALL-WOOL HENRIETTA CLOTH 
so inches wide, an unusual 
width for this fabric. Worth 
$1.00 per yard, at s 


ALL-WOOL RAYNDEFYR HENRI- 
ETTA, 46 inches wide, these 
goods are extra weight and war- 
ranted by the manufacturer not 
to spot. Never before sold for 
less than $1.25 per yard, at 


SILK WARP HENRIETTA CLOTH 
39inches wide, a beautiful finish, 
jet black. Real oa $1.25 
per yard, at 


98c 
SILK WARP HENRIETTA CLOTH 


> $1.00 
40 inches wide, in jet and blue 


black. Real reed $1. 5 per $ 
yard,at . ‘ l. 122 
ALL-WOOL RAYNDEFYR HENRI- 
ETTA, 46 inches wide, a quality 
that has never before been sold 
for less than $1 50 per yard, at 


60c 
» WC 


$1.20 


Samples sent to any address upon request, 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


PHILADELPHIA. 


All Over the World. 





| Polished wail 
BROWNS 

A FRENCH = x 
DRESSING. = J A 





It is the most reliable shoe dressing 
on the market, and more of Brown’s 
French Dressing is sold throughout § 
the world than any other make. 


Ask your dealer for it, and 
accept no substitute ; take only 


rown’s French Dressing : 


Att te te tate te te tate eta te tele te te tata tate tale 


l——] 
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See How Easy It Is To Make 
Your Wardrobe a Poem. 


Its capacity is then double the prosy sort. 
Every article in sight, and you remove no 
other to get the one you want. Eve ry garmeni 
you take out of it looks as though “ just from the 
tailor’s.” The reform fixtures are all you need. 
Perfection Yokes, garment hangers, - The. doz- 
Special Pants Hanger’ creases and presses),25c. ea- 
Cross Bar (fits any closet or wardrobe’, 12 1-2c. ea. 
- by express (and sold by dealers). On $3 | 

or more, we prepay express charges. 
Circulars free. Address , . on 


CAZIER BROS., 

Room 509; 126 State St., CHICAGO. 
Wholesale Agents: 

MARSHALL FIELD & CO., CHICAGO. 











Fully ninety per cent. of the cities’ using 
free text-books are now using the “ Holden 
System for Preserving Books,” articles 
manufactured by the Holden Patent Book 
Cover Co,, Springfield. Mass., for the pro- 
tection of both the #mside as well as the out- 
side of the books. Free text-book school 
boards will do well to look into this matter 
as the saving effected is estimated by those 
places using the system to be largely in ex 
cess of its cost. 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Co., 
Springfield, Mass., have supplied their book 
covers and repairing material to a great 
number of city school boards for fall use. 
Among them, Pittsburg, Allegheny, Erie, 
Harrisburg. Reading, Scranton, Hazleton, 
Daluth, Minn.; Bangor, Me.; Worcest:r, 
Lowell, Fall River, New Bedford, Taunton, 
Salem, Hartford and a very large number 
of others. Their business increases largely 
every year because their articles prove a 
great saving of the books. 


We are pleased to see the deserved suc- 
cess of the Holden Patent Book Cover Co., 
Springfield, Mass. Every year their busi- 
ness grows largely because the use of their 
articles really saves the destruction of the 
school books. They only have one price to 
all school boards and are so modest in their 
statements that a prominent school superin- 
tendent recently said to them, “ You don’t 
state your case half strongly enouzh; I 
have watched the effect carefully in our 
schools and am satisfied the books last 
more than twice as long.” Free text book 
school boards better look into this matter 


Mr. Ford A. Carpenter, in charge of U.S. 
Weather Bureau at Carson City,Nev ,writes, 
“The Rochester (stove pipe) Radiator is 
giving excellent satisfaction, a perfect cir- 
culation of warm air in the entire room. I 
have several Weather Bureau thermometers 
placed in various parts of the room which is 
heated by a small stove amd the Rochester 
Radiator and it is remarkable how quickly 
and how uniformly the temperature rises.” 
Anyone interested in economical house heat- 
ng may obtain some valuable information 
free by sending address to Rochester Radi- 
ator Co., 50 Furnace street, Rochester, 
N. Y. 


Evidence comes from many sources that 
Bovinine is highly valuable as a food tonic 
and nerve strengthener. It is prescribed 
by many physicians in cases of brain fatigue, 
loss of appetite, and sleeplessness. It is not 
a medicine, but a food that builds up bone 
and sinew, creating new blood daily. 


A Hamburg young man has just had his 
sanity proved by the Réntgen rays He 
declared ten years ago that he had a bullet 
in his head which he had fired into it in 
trying to commit suicide. He complained 
of the pain and, as he attacked his keepers 
and the doctors could find no trace ofa 
wound, was locked up as a dangerous lun- 
atic. The Réatgen rays have now shown 
the exact place of the bullet. 


Don’t Worry Yourself 


and don’t worry the baby; avoid both un- 
pleasant conditions by giving the child pure, 
digestible food. Dont use solid prepara- 
tions. Jnfant Health is avaluable pamph 
let for mothers Send your address tothe 


New York Condensed Milk Company, New 
York. 
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A Careful Physician ‘ 


MAL Ex = BACT 


cy 
at the critical time in the 


peat TRA 
young girl's life. 


WHY? 


Because it is sedative to the 
the nerves. Because it gives 
sound and refreshing sleep. 
Because it induces bright, 
hopeful feelings. Because 
it strengthens while it 
soothes, braces while it 
tones, feeds while it warms, 
and brings forward the pro- 
cesses of nature with ease, 
freedom and celerity. 


At Druggists. 
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| Competent Club Agents 








| 
REATAMERICA 
QHEATANEICAN 


A 
COMPANY 





WANTED 


{ladies or men or girls or 
boys] to get orders for our 
celebrated goods. Good 
Incomes made, BIG 
PRESENTS with every 
sale. 3% Ibs. Fine Fam- 
ily Teas by mail on receipt 
of $2.00. Good Teas and 
Coffees 25c. per Ib. Send 
this “ad” and 16 cents in 
stamps and we will mail 
you a % |b. sample best 
'T imported, any kind, and 
full particulars. 


THE GREAT AMERIOAN TEA 00., 
31 & 33 VESEY STREET, 
P. 0. Box 289. New York. 
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VERTICAL PENMANSHIP 


The Educational System. 
By ANNA E. HILL, Supervisor of Penmanship, Sprinzfield, Mass. 
TEN NUMBERS. 


A Course of Study in Vertical Writing mailed to Teachers on application. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 


67 Fifth Avenue, 202 Devonshire Street, 110 Wabash Avenue, 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


THE PRANG ART EDUCATIONAL PAPERS. 


The fourth in this series of pamphlets, just issued, is 


The Art Idea in Education 
and In Practical Life. 


By JOHN S. CLARK. 
Price, 20 CENTS. 


For full information in regard to these and other publications in Art Instruction, 
address, 





The Prang Educational Company, 
964 Washington 8t., BOSTON. 47 E. 10th &t.. NEW YORE. 151 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 


Maynard's English Classic Series. 


LATEST NUMBERS. 


f - “16 P tts C uest of | No. 174-175 Irving’s Tales of a Tr 1 
He. 30 ee pumber. , ee (Double as waar ee) x4 = panna 


“ 167 Longfellow’s Voices of the Night. “ 176 Ruskin f Kings’ Treasuries. 


First half of “ Sesame and Lil 
ss 168, | Havwehorns’ s Wonder Book. (Also; * 497 uskin’s Of Jvvedmey “Gardens. 
nd in boards.) Second half of “Sesame and Lilies 
“ 169 “De Quincey’s Flight of a Tartar; * 78 Macaula 8, Life at tehnece, 
= 175-1 80 Defee’s Robinson Cru 
a. youivi. 172 George Eliot’s Silas Mar- Adapted for use in Schools, by Peter Parley 
ner. (Triple bumber.) (Double Number.) 

“6 173 Raskin’s King efthe Helden River,| “ I84 Hawthorne’s Grandfather's Chair. 
and Dame Wigzi of Lee and her Part 1. Complete. 

Seven Wonderful Cats. (Also bound | * 185-16 6 Mouthes ’s Life of Nelson. (Durable 








in boards.) 
With Introduction, Critical Opinions p and Explenatery Some. For Supplementary Reading 
eratur 
Single Numbers, paper covers, 32 to 64 pegee each, $0.12 | Double Numbers, 6 to 128 pages, in boards, - - 24 
* (Nos. 127, 132, 133, 134, 150, 153) bound in bvds .20 Triple Number, - = 6 


OTHERS IN PREPA RATION. 
The publishers woula be pleased to send descriptive catalogue on application. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL & Cco., 43, 45, & 47 E. Tenth St., New York. 


H. I. SMITH, Agen D. WILLIAMS, Agent, 
5 Somerset Street, Boston. 131 Wabash Avenue. € icago. 


GILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
110-112 BOYLSTON ST. 316, 17TH ST. 262-264 WABASH AVE. 1028 ARCH ST, 


GET THE BEST TRANSLATIONS. 
HAMILTON, LOCKE, AND CLARK’S « INTERLINEAR CLASSICS.”’ 


Formerly published by Charles De Silver and Son 
0 Chae mena from type set plates on good paper. 12mo, substantial half leather binding. Price reduced 
postpatd 


POCKET LITERAL TRANSLATIONS OF THE CLASSICS. 


The best translations, convenient in form, exceptionally bandy for the pocket, printed from clear type on 
fine paper, attractively and durably bound in cloth. Price, postpaid 5 centsaeach. Send for catalogue and 
circulars for the Me Kay publications. Ask your bookseller. 


DAVID Mc KAY. Publisher, 23 South 9th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
“IMPROVEMENT THE ORDER OF THE AGE.” 

















THREE NEW MODEL 


@ nit Premier 'T'ypewriters, 
e@eee BOtetetve 
Nos. 2, 3, AND 4. 
HAVE YOU EXAMINED THEM? 
MANY IMPROVEMENTS Heretofore Overlooked by Other Manufacturers, 


Address THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 


Branch Oftiose in Twenty-Nine Principal 
Cities in the United States. 





|@09008060 
© Any boy 
‘@©or any girl 


lf» In the remotest hamlet, or any teach- , 
© 

er or official anywhere, can secure of | 
us promptly, second- hand or new, at 
6 reduced prices, and singly or by the HAY 
WY dozen, postage or expressage Sree, 


(©) School Books (jE 
= of all Publishers = 


6 Brand new, and complete al Rabatical \\WO)))) 
catalogue /ree, if you mention this ad ad ZPD 
Hinds & Noble, (@ 

4 Cooper Institute New York AO 


Milton = Bradley « 


Springfield, Mass. 


Now is the time to look over your equip- 
ment forthe beginning of another school year. 

As you probably know, we manufacture a 
bewildering variety of material and devices 
for the aid of teachers of kindergartens and 
primary schools, and as the principles of the 
Froebelian philosophy are now governing to 
some extent all departments of education, 
many of our goods and especially some of our 
books ought to furnish valuable hints to in- 
structors in higher grades, 

The kindergarten has come to stay, and it 
behooves all who care for progress to know 
something of its spirit and its methods, by 
which it has already acquired so firm a hold 
on the advanced educational mind of this and 
other countries 

There is one book which we publish, ‘‘ The 
Paradise of Childhood,” Quarter Century 
Edition, that is particularly useful to those 
primary teachers who have not had a kinder- 
garten training and yet desire to introduce 
some of the new methods into their schools. 
This 1s a feature of practical education which 
is sure to become increasingly popular beth 
in city and country schools, and there is no 
other bcok published that is better adapted to 
the purpose than this well-known guice 
‘* The Paradise of Childhood.” 

Our 80-page catalog, fully illustrated, gives 
a description of our other books and of the 
great variety of School Aids which we manu- 
facture. This will be mailed free to address. 
Send forit. You will find something to in- 
terest you in it. 















Springfield, Abass., New York, 
Atlanta, 
[hilton Bradiey Zo... 





SOME LATE VOLUMES OF THE 


International Education Series, 








Syracuse, N. Y., U. S. A. 





™= papomay of Number. 
By J. A. Mc LELLAN and JoHN DEWEY $1.5 
Teaching the Language-Arts. 
By B. A. HINSDALE, LL.D. - . 1.00 
The Intellectual and Moral Develop- 
ment of the Child. 
By GABRIEL COMPAYRE; translated by 


fo) 


Mary E. WILSON. - - . - I 50 
Herbart’s ABC of Sense-Perception. 
By WiLu1aAM J. Ecxorr, Ph.D., Pd. D. 1.50 
History of the School System of 
Ontario. 
By G. W. Ross, LL.D., Minister of 
Education, Ontario, Canada - - 1.00 
Johonnot’s Principles and Practice of 
Teaching. Revised edition. 1,50 


School Management and Scheel Methods 
By J. BALDWIN. ° 


IN PREPARATION. 
PSYCHOLOGIC FOUNDATIONS OF EDUCATION, by 
William T. Harris, A.M., LL.D., United States 
Commissioner of Education FROFBEL’S PRIN- 
CIPLES APPLIED TO SCHOOL WorRK, by J. L. 
Hughes, THE ART OF TEACHING, by A. C. 
Boyden. CoMENIUS’S DipacTicA MaGNa, by 
Paul H. Hanus. Ccursrks oF STUDY IN 
SCHOOLS, by Wm, T. Harris. 
Send for special catalogue of pedagogical books. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
Boston, Chicago. 


New York, 








